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THE BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE 


LONDON THEATRE WEEK AND CONFERENCE 


British Drama League, 9 Fitzroy Square, London, W.1. EUSton 2666 


September 3rd to 11th, 1955, with 


THE STANDING CONFERENCE OF DRAMA ASSOCIATIONS 


An attractive theatre holiday programme has been arranged, which 
includes, among other events of interest: 


VISITS TO WEST END THEATRES. 
BACKSTAGE VISITS to Drury Lane and Covent Garden. 
29th BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE CONFERENCE, 


PANEL TALKS AND DISCUSSIONS with Yvonne Arnaud, 
George Devine, Alfred Drake, Roger Furse, Tyrone Guthrie, 


Rosamond Gilder, Ursula Jeans, Catherine Lacey, Henri 


Lelarge, Margaret Leighton, Roger Livesey, Bernard Miles, 
Eric Newton, Stella Mary Pearce, and Members of the 
Council. 


PRODUCTIONS by students of the London Academy of 
Music and Dramatic Art, Members of the B.D.L. Summer 
School, and the Winners of the League’s Original Play 


Competition. 


EXCURSIONS to Canterbury, with visits to the Cathedral 
and to the Old Stagers; and to places of theatrical interest in 
London, 


INFORMAL PARTIES and dancing. 
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For full particulars apply to the Secretary of the 







































HEINEMANN 
The Play Publishers 





THE TEAHOUSE OF THE AUGUST MOON John Palmer 8s. 6d. 
(Cloth bound ) 


SABRINA FAIR* Samuel Taylor 8s. 6d. 
(Cloth bound) 
THE LIVING ROOM Graham Greene 6s. Od. 
With an Introduction by Peter Glenville 
THE WIND OF HEAVEN Emlyn Williams 5s. Od. 
TRESPASS Emlyn Williams 4s. 6d. 
THE CORN IS GREEN Emlyn Williams 6s. Od. 
SOMEONE WAITING Emlyn Williams 6s. Od. 
THE WHITE CARNATION R. S. Sherriff 6s. Od. 
TOBACCO ROAD Erskine Caldwell 7s. 6d. 
(Cloth bound) 
CARRINGTON, V.C. Dorothy & Campbell Christie 8». 6d. 
With an Introduction by Alec Clunes (Cloth bound ) 


OUT OF THIS WOOD (5 One-Act Plays) Robert Gittings 6s. 6d. 
FOUR ONE-ACT PLAYS Guthrie : Gittings : Allen: Kemp 7s. 6d. 


SECOND BOOK OF ONE-ACT PLAYS 
Rubinstein : Lillington : Nicholson : Emlyn Williams 5s. Od. 


SIX CHARACTERS IN SEARCH OF AN AUTHOR 
English Text & Introduction by Frederick May Pirandello 5s. Od. 


TWO BOOKS OF PUPPET PLAYS : Ruth Ainsworth 2s. Od. 
THREE LITTLE MUSHROOMS More LItTLE MUSHROOMS each 
MARCHING SONG John Whiting 
NO ESCAPE Rhys Davies 
THE FACTS OF LIFE Roger MacDougall 
IT’S NEVER TOO LATE Felicity Douglas 
The four plays contained in one volume under the title of 
RING UP THE CURTAIN* los. Od. 


*To he published shortly. 





A complete List of Plays and Theatre Books is available from the publishers. 





WILLIAM HEINEMANN LTD., 99 GT. RUSSELL ST., W.C.1 
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EVANS PLAYS 


Latest additions: 


JOB FOR THE BOY Dennis Driscoll 
One set. 4m., 3f. Available for performance. 

THE ARCHERS E. J. Mason and G. Webb 
One set. 6m., 6f. Available for performance. 

THE BAD SAMARITAN William Douglas Home 
One set. 3m., 3f. Available for performance. 

DEAR MURDERER St. John L. Clowes 
One set. 5m., 3f. Available for performance. 

TOAD IN THE HOLE _ Maurice McLoughlin 
One set. 5m., 6f. Available for performance. 

A GUARDSMAN’S CUP OF TEA Thomas Browne 
One set. 3m., 2f. Available for performance. 

ANGELS IN LOVE Hugh Mills 

One set. 5m., 4f. Available for performance Sept. Ist, 1955. 
I AM A CAMERA John van Druten 
One set. 3m., 4f. NOT AVAILABLE for performance. 


A QUESTION OF FACT Wynyard Browne 
One set. 3m., 4f. NOT AVAILABLE for performance. 
IT’S NEVER TOO LATE Felicity Douglas 
One set. 4m., 5f. NOT AVAILABLE for performance. 
KEEP IN A COOL PLACE William Templeton 
One set. 7m., 6f. NOT AVAILABLE for performance. 
THE DASHING WHITE SERGEANT 
C. C. Gairdner and R. Pilcher 


One set. 4m., 2f. NOT AVAILABLE for performance. 


NO ESCAPE Rhys Davies 


One set. 3m., 4f. NOT AVAILABLE for performance. 


ALL FOR MARY Harold Brooke and Kay Bannerman 


4m., 2f. NOT AVAILABLE for performance. 
BOOK OF THE MONTH Basil Thomas 


4m., 2f. NOT AVAILABLE for performance. 
Single copies of any of the above titles, 5|/— Postage, 4d. extra. 


On Sale Shortly: 








MURDER STORY. Ludovic Kennedy THE POLICEMAN AND 

A KIND OF FOLLY. Owen Holder THE LADY. G. and M. 

ART OF LIVING. Owen Holder Hack forth-Jones 

Interleaved producer’s copies, price 10s. 6d., available direct from the 
publishers only. 


Complete list of full-length and one-act plays available free on application. 


EVANS BROTHERS LIMITED 


MONTAGUE HOUSE, RUSSELL SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1 
Telegrams: BYRONITIC WESTCENT, LONDON Telephone: MUSEUM 8521 


AND ALL BOOKSELLERS 















































ENGLISH THEATRE GUILD 


All'of the following Plays are now 
AVAILABLE FOR AMATEUR PRODUCTION 





WATERS OF THE MOON. The brilliant THE MAN WITH EXPENSIVE TASTES. 
Haymarket Theatre success by N. C. Hunter. Thriller by Edward Percy and Lilian Denham. 
4m., 6f., 2 sets (but can be played in I set). 5/3 7 m., 3 f., 1 set. 5/3 

THE LOVE OF FOUR COLONELS. BLACK CHIFFON. Moving and delightful 
Peter Ustinov’s outstanding success. 6 m., family play by Lesley Storm. 3 m., 4 f., 1 set. 
6 f., 3 sets. 6/11 (inc. postage) 5/3 

THE MAN, by Mel Dinelli. 5 m., 2 f., 1 set. THE MOMENT OF TRUTH. Drama by 
“The best thriller I have ever seen.”’ “Sunday Peter Ustinov. 2 f., 7 m., 2 sets. 6/10 
Chronicle. 3 GOODNESS, HOW SAD ! ! Robert Morley’s 

HARVEY, by Mary Chase. Comedy. 6 m., ever-popular gay success. 3 m., 4f., l set. 5/3 
6 f., 2 sets. h 3 ADAM’S APPLE. By N. C. Hunter (author of 

MANY HAPPY RETURNS. Comedy by “Waters of the Moon”). Comedy. 8 m., 3 f., 
Roland Pertwee and Noel Streatfeild. 7 f., I set. 5/3 
5 m., 1 set. 5/3 AND THIS WAS ODD. (Originally entitled 

THE BIGGEST THIEF IN TOWN. Comedy “Wasn't it a eae’ by Kenneth 
by Dalton Trumbo. 2 f., 7 m., 1 set. 5/3 Horne. 3 m., 6 f., 

INTENT TO MURDER. Thriller by Leslie LAURA. Mystery inrilier by Vera Caspary and 
Sands. 3 m., 3 f., 1 set. 5/3 George Sklar. 3 f., 5 m., I set. $/3 

SLEEPING PARTNERSHIP. Comedy by TWO DOZEN RED "ROSES. Comedy. 
Kenneth Horne. 4 m., 3 f., 1 set. 5/3 “Pay rey —— the Italian by Kenneth —— 

es " 3 m., 
go ee THE’ THIRD VISITOR. Comedy-thriller by 
: 2 ee Gerald Anstruther. 2 f., 6 m., 2 sets. 3 

QUEEN ELIZABETH SLEPT HERE. A riot TO KILL A CAT. Fast- -moving Comedy- 
ous farcical comedy. 6 f., 7 m., I set. 5/3 Drama by Roland Pertwee and Harold 

FOUR DAYS. Emotional domestic drama by Dearden. 4 f., 6 m., I set. 5/3 
Monckton Hoffe. 5 m., 5 f., 2 sets 4/3 ARSENIC AND OLD LACE. Comedy by 

LADIES IN RETIREMENT. Thriller by Joseph Kesselring. 3 f., 11 m., 1 set. 5/ 
Tg eed and Reginald Denham. 1 =. PINK STRING AND SEALING WAX. by 

sis 5 Roland Pertwee. 4 m., 5 f., 5/3 

THE” MAN WHO CAME TO DINNER. THE SHOP AT SLY CORNER Thriller by 
Comedy by Moss Hart and George S. Edward Percy. 4 f., 6 m., I set. /3 
Kaufman. 16 m., 9 f., I set. 5/3 BOLD oT Comedy by Nicholas Phipps. 

LOVE IN ALBANIA. Comedy by Eric 3m 4/3 
Linklater. 2 f., 3 m., I set. 4/3 MISSING "BELIEVED MARRIED. §Farcical 

TO DREAM AGAIN. Romantic Comedy by Comedy by Colin Morris (author of “Reluctant 
Veronica Haigh. 5 m., 2 f., 2 sets. Heroes”). 5 m., 5 f., 1 set. 4/3 


The four following plays are now released for amateur production:— 


DAUGHTER OF MY HOUSE. Domestic THE INDIFFERENT SHEPHERD. A play 
drama by Barry Phelps. 2 m., 5 f., 1 set. of conflicting ——., and strong drama by 
(MSS. copies available.) Peter Ustinov. 4 m., , 1 set. (MSS. copies 

GIVE THEM A RING. Farcical comedy by available.) 

Roland and Michael Pertwee. 8 m., 4 f., 1 set. NO SIGN OF THE DOVE. A brilliant con- 
(MSS. copies available.) troversial play by Peter Ustinov. 6 m., 3 f., 


2 sets. (MSS. copies available.) 


Copies of the following plays are NOW ON SALE but these plays are NOT yet 
available for amateur production and copies are not yet sent out on approval :— 


A DAY BY THE SEA By N. C. Hunter 8/11 (inc. postage) 
RELUCTANT HEROES By CoLin Morris 5/3  ,, - 
. . * * * » 
ONE-ACT Plays include:— 
COME LIVE WITH ME. A new Comedy for 19, THE BEACON. Costume play for 6 f. by 
8 f. by Cherry Vooght. Cherry Vooght. 
DIRTY es a Comedy-thriller by Roland ALL OF A SUDDEN. Comedy by Molly 
Pertwee Raynor. 7 f. 
PEACE OFFENSIVE. Comedy by Michael BRIGHT —— By Cherry Vooght. 
Pertwee. 10 f. Comedy. 11 f. 
DANGEROUS AFTERNOON. Thriller. 9 f. WEDDING MORNING. Comedy. 8 f. 


Price for each ONE-ACT Play is 1/6 plus postage 
COPIES OF ALL PLAYS SENT ON APPROVAL 
Send for FULL CATALOGUE, 9d. post free, to:— 


ENGLISH THEATRE GUILD LTD. 


75 BERWICK STREET, LONDON, W.1 . Gerrard 3822/3 




















ONE SET 
4m., 7 f. 














THREE ACTS A NEW PLAY by 


DAN SUTHERLAND 


MYSTERY at BLACKWATER 


based on 


Wilkie Collins’ famous novel 
“THE WOMAN IN WHITE” 


one of the first and still one of the 


greatest of all suspense stories. 


NOW AVAILABLE 
FOR 


AMATEUR PRODUCTION 


Price 4s. 2d. post free from 


SAMUEL FRENCH LTD. 
26 Southampton St., London, W.C.2 








Other 
Dan Sutherland 
Plays 


‘‘Breach of Marriage’’ 
The famous “‘insemina- 
tion”’ play 
“*The Fifty Mark’’ 
Domestic comedy 
of the man who nearly 
stole £30,000 


**Mist Over the 
Mistletoe”’ 


A Christmas Comedy 
of Errors 


**The Man Who Lost 
A Day”’ 

A suspense one-acter 
**Six Miniatures for 
Five Ladies”’ 
and 
**Six More Miniatures”’ 
Short fifteen-minute 
playlets from drama to 
farce 

















T IS NOT ENOUGH that we should have the best plays in our list. 
We must also tell you what we have and help to make your 
choice both simple and straightforward. 


For seventy-five years The Guide to Selecting Plays has been the 
means of describing and classifying our plays, and always for a 
modest charge—first at the cost of One Shilling, and later for 
Half-a-Crown. 


This year, in September, we are publishing a new edition of 
} The Guide in a new form that will make it even easier for you to 
find the plays you want. 

The new Guide to Selecting Plays will be published in eight separate 
parts—and each of them will be free. 


THE GUIDE TO SELECTING PLAYS 1955-56 


Part I Full Length Plays for Mixed Casts 
Part II One-Act Plays for Mixed Casts 
Part II] Plays for Women 
Including Monologues, Duologues and Revue Sketches 
Part 1V Plays for Men 
Including Monologues and Revue Sketches 
Part V Plays for Children 





(The Handbook for Schools and Youth Clubs) 


Part VI Seasonal Plays 
Including Christmas, Easter, Bibilical & Morality Plays and Pantomimes 


Part VII Revue Sketches 


Part VIII Books on Acting and the Theatre 
(A Selection of Technical Books) 


There will be no charge for the new Guide to Selecting Plays which 
is to be published in September. 


Samuel French Limited 





26 Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C.2 
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PERIOD & MODERN JEWELLERS 
CANDELABRA @ LORGNETTES 
TIARAS @ WATCHES @ FOB 


( A Pp FE PLATE, &c. 


| 
| ON HIRE 
OF to the Professional & Amateur Stage 


ROBINSON 
CHISWICK] pest LTD. 


(formerly of Robinson Bros. Ltd.) 


Our specialist advice is at your service 
and enquiries will receive prompt attention 


| 129 Hammersmith Road 
| 


for | London, W.14 Fulham 9341 
(near Olympia) 
SCENERY DIL RE LICE NEL 


and Me FABRICS & FITTINGS 


DRAPERY STAGE DRAPERIES 


FURNISHING AND 
| | COSTUME 
| | | MATERIALS 
} 
| 






OF ALL 
TYPES 








STAGE 
PLANNING 
AND 
EQUIPMENT 





SUTTON LANE 
CHISWICK, W.4 
CHIswick 2828 


















SCENE CLOTHS ready 
for painting 





PHONE: TEMple Bar 1930 - 833! 
































Jewellery by 
ROBERT 


WHITE&SONS 


The Theatrical 
Jewellers 








All kinds of Period 
and Modern 
Jewellery for Hire 


57/59 NEAL ST. 


W.C.2 
TEMPLE BAR 8237 















































THEATRE FURNISHINGS 


You will be wise to make use of our long 
experience when you are requiring 


DRAPERIES 
STAGE EQUIPMENT 
SEATING AND CARPETS 
for Theatres and Halls. 
Here are a few of the contracts entrusted to us: 
Birmingham. Moseley & Balsall Heath Institute 
Bury St. Edmunds. Beyton Mod. Sec. School. 
Chesterfield. Civic Theatre. 
Glasgow. Citizens Theatre. 
London. Arts Theatre. 
Prestwick. Town Hall. 
Stockton-on-Tees. Norton Hall. 
Stourbridge. Town Hall. 
Sutton Coldfield. Highbury Theatre. 


Write or 'phone to: 
BECK & WINDIBANK LTD. 
Clement Street, Birmingham, | 


Telephone: CENtral 3834 
Telegrams: CARPETS BIRMINGHAM 











CITLZEN 
HOUSE 


LTD. 


THEATRICAL 
COSTUMIERS 


@ Costumes of all periods avail- 
able on Hire for Pageants, 
Plays, Pantomime, etc. 


@ Wig Department 
@ Reasonable Rates 


@ Advisory Bureau 


21 GREEN PARK, BATH 
TELEPHONE: TELEGRAMS: 
BATH 5157 PERIOD, BATH 














PLAYSCRIPTS 


presents the following Repertory Success2s:— 
Relations Are Best Apart by Edwin Lewis. 4 f., 6 m. A Comedy. 
(Not yet available for amateur performance) 
Too Many Cooks by Archie Douglass. 4 f., 5 m. A Comedy. 


Between Ourselves by Parnell Bradbury aad Richard Norman. 4 f., 5 m. 


A family drama. 
Out of the Frying Pan by Archie Douglass. 4 f., 5m. A Comedy. 
Welcome on the Mat by Edwin Lewis. 4 f., 5m. A Comedy. 
Red Wine hy Archie Douglass. 4 f., 5 m. A Comedy Thriller. 
Black Widows by David Read. 5 f., 5 m. A -Comedy. 
He Came to Stay by Archie Douglass. 4 f., 5 m. A Drama. 
It Could Happen Here by Edwin Lewis. 3 f., 5 m. A Drama. 


THE ABOVE ARE ALL ONE-SET PLAYS 
Fees £3 3s. Od. per performance. Scripts 3s. 6d. 


Scripts on appro (Postage 4d.) from 


PLAYSCRIPTS, 3 MIDDLE ROW, BLECHINGLEY, SURREY 


BLECHINGLEY 412 























ESTABLISHED 1840 


MORRIS ANGEL 
& SON, LTD. 


THE THEATRICAL COSTUMIERS 


ONLY ADDRESS 


117-119 Shaftesbury Avenue, LONDON, W.C.2. 





Telephone: TEMple Bar 5678-5 lines. Telegrams: THEATRIDIO LONDON 


















































STAGE SCENERY Ltd 


Scenery and Draperies for Hire 


Scenery for all Musicals and all 
Dramatics 


SEND FOR OUR LISTS TO DEPT “D” 


TEMPLE BAR 9541 Telegrams: SCENERY, WESTCENT LONDON 





























SCENIC COLOURS 


and Sundries 
OUR NEW 12 PAGE PRICE LIST IS NOW AVAILABLE 





Prices and Details of best Fireproofed Scenic Canvas and Hessian, 
Scenic Colours, Dyes, Brushes, Boards and all Sundry Materials for 
painting your own Scenery, Props, etc., etc. 





We have over 100 years’ experience in supplying Amateur Societies and Professional 
Repertory Companies with all the materials required for scenic painting, etc., and 
you may confidently send your problems to us. We shall do our best to assist you. 


SEND FOR THIS NEW 12-PAGE PRICE LIST NOW 


BRODIE & MIDDLETON LTD. 
(Dept. D.) 
79 LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C.2 


Established 1840 Phone: Temple Bar 3289, 3280 
Recommended by the British Drama League. 
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Over 30 YEARS WIG MAKERS AND SUPPLIERS TO THE OLD VIC-SADLERS WELLS ORGANISATION 
JUST ONE PROOF THAT YOU CAN PLACE YOUR ORDERS 
FOR HIRE OR PURCHASE OF WIGS WITH 
EVERY CONFIDENCE 


CONTACT 


“BERT: 


46 Portnall Rd., London, W.9 Lad I717 


The Non-Combine Family Wig-Making Business that has been built up entirely by recommendation 
NO WIG TOO DIFFICULT—WE MAKE EVERY TYPE OF WIG 
HAIR LACE FRONT WIGS, FILM, ORDINARY THEATRICAL, ETC. 
HAVE YOU BOOKED US TO MAKE UP YOUR NEXT SHOW? 












BISHOP SOUND & ELECTRICAL Co. LTD. 
48, MONMOUTH STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 














* STAR x CANVAS “seer 
SCENIC STUDIOS qualities. 


White Cotton Duck, Hessians—natural 


COSTUMES, STAGE CURTAINS, and coloured, Flax Scenic and Fine Linen 
SCENERY AND PROPERTIES Canvas. We can also make up Stage 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION FOR HIRE AND SALE Cloths, etc., as required. 
Second-hand Canvas for Sale in good 
condition, 4d. per sq. foot RUSSELL & GHA PPLE LTD. 
ne ere — 23 Monmouth St., Shaftesbury Ave., 
78 Elms Road, Clapham Common, S.W.4 LONDON, W.C.2 








Macaulay 6401-2 Telephone: TEM. 7521 




























































ALL YOUR PROPERTIES FROM 
THE SPECIALISTS IN 
THE PROBLEM PROP 


STAGE PROPERTIES LTD. 


LISTS ON REQUEST 


13 PANTON STREET 
HAYMARKET, LONDON, S.W.| 
WHiktehall 8528 


Recommended by the British Drama League 




















FAITH HOUSE 
WARDROBE LTD 


BIBLICAL 
7 Tufton St.,$.W.1 ABBey 6218 

















** SIMMONS 


& CO. 
(is) LTD, 


The Premier Costumiers to the Professional & Amateur Stages 





SPECIALISTS IN 


Period Costumes 


FOR NEARLY A CENTURY 





LARGE STOCKS AVAILABLE FOR HIRE BY 
REPERTORY COMPANIES AND DRAMATIC SOCIETIES 





Postal Enquiries to:— 


7 & 8 KING STREET, 


Personal Calls to:— 


COVENT GARDEN 


25 SHELTON STREET, COVENT GARDEN 
Telephone: TEMple Bar 5568 




















GARRICK CURTAINS LTD 
Ti tins Gpectalists 


44 AMHURST ROAD 


* HACKNEY 


LONDON . E: 


Telephone AMHerst 3171! 
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THE BRITISH 
DRAMA LEAGUE 
combined INSURANCE Policy 


for 


AMATEUR SOCIETIES 


issued through 


REX. THOMAS 


(INSURANCE) LTD. 


Incorporated Insurance Brokers 


Head Office: 
COPTHALL HOUSE, 
COPTHALL AVENUE, 

LONDON, E.C.2. 
Telephone: NATional 0691/2 


SCALE OF PREMIUMS 


Value of Property 





—a lle” 
£100 25/- 32/6 
£250 30/- 37/6 
£500 35/- 42/6 

£1,000 42/6 52/- 
£1,500 50/- 62/6 
£2,000 57/6 72/6 


RISKS COVERED 


I. LOSS of or DAMAGE to SCENERY, 
WARDROBE and PROPERTIES 
whether belonging to the Society or on 
HIRE or LOAN. 

2. CLAIMS made by members of the 
PUBLIC for personal injury or damage 
to property up to £5000 plus law costs. 

3. EMPLOYERS’ LEGAL LIABILITY. 


For Detailed Prospectus apply to:— 


REX THOMAS (Insurance) LTD. 








IN OLD SOUTHWARK 


NEAR SHAKESPEARE’S 
BANKSIDE 


DUTHY HALL 


Great Guildford Street, S.E.1 
Southwark’s Municipal Theatre 
for amateur groups. 
Seating 292. 


Modern stage lighting and 
Panatrope. 


Enquiries: 
The Town Clerk, 

Town Hall, Walworth Road, S.E.17 
Tel.: RODney 5464 


Moderate hire charges. 














Before you decide on your next play, 
HAVE YOU READ 
FRANK RENNIE’S 


“Will I do?” 


Hilarious 3-Act Comedy of the Amateur 
and Professional Stage. | set, 4 m., 4 f. 


““Never have | paid royalties with greater 
pleasure.’’"—Harris Green, Liverpool P.O. 
Stock Exchange Players. 


NOW IT’S YOUR TURN 
ALL ENQUIRIES TO: 
VINCENT SHAW 
MAGNET HOUSE, 21 DENMAN ST., 
LONDON, W.1 GERrard 1135 


Reading copy sent on 14-day loan on 
receipt of 6d. postage. 


Also by Frank Rennie 
“FULL CIRCLE”’ 


for details see page 61 























Stage Equipment 


Draperies 


Catalogue free 


WATTS & CORRY 


LIMITED 
305-317 OLDHAM ROAD 
MANCHESTER, 10 
Collyhurst 2736 











FUR RUGS AND SKINS 
STUFFED ANIMALS 


BIRDS 
HUNTING TROPHIES 
THE FILM INDUSTRY AND _ PROFESSIONAL STAGE 


HAVE HIRED OUR PRODUCTS FOR MANY YEARS, 

WE SHOULD LIKE TO OFFER YOU OUR SERVICES 

AND INVITE YOUR ENQUIRIES FOR THESE HIGHLY 
SPECIALISED PROPERTIES 


EUSton 2765 EST. 1850 


EDW. GERRARD 
AND SONS 
61 COLLEGE PLACE, LONDON, N.W.1I 














DOREEN ERROLL 


COSTUMES of 
every description 





B.D.L. MEMBERS 
SPECIALLY CATERED FOR 





8/9 Carlisle Street, Soho Square, W.| 
has removed to bigger premises 
Third Floor, SAME HOUSE 

Telephone GER. 4136 








FLOODS 









W.F.5 
500-watt Batten 
or Wing-Flood 


with adjustment for use with 300-watt 
lamp and having top entry for colour 
frames. 


Particularly 
suitable for 
small stages 


A multi-purpose flood, fitted with either 
a wide—or medium—angle reflector and 
an E.S or B.C. lamp-holder. One colour 
frame 72” x 94” is supplied. Suitable for 
60, 75, 100 or 150 G.S. lamps. 


Full details from 


Major Equipment Co. Ltd. 
Gorst Road, London, N.W.10 
ELGar 804] (5 lines) 


Showroom 40 Parker St., W.C.2 CHA 9170 
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STRAND ‘JUNIOR’ 
SWITCHBOARD S 


specially designed for 
small stage installations 
drama groups etc 


These switchboards can be used with or 
without dimmers. When used without 


| Dimmers can be purchased as 
| an optional extra at any time. 
| Space is allowed for four 
| dimmers to be bolted on and 
| plugged in as illustrated here. 
| Prices of these are shown below. 


the dimmers they enable lighting circuits 
to be switched on and off individually 
or grouped as required by the lighting 
plot. 


The plugs and their short circuiting 
switches permit a few dimmers to be 
shared out among the lighting circuits 
which need to be checked or dimmed. 
Circuits which are without dimmers at 
any time can be switched full on or 
blacked out normally, and dimmers can 
be replugged without flicker during the 
progress of a scene. 


DIMMERS TO FIT STRAND “JUNIOR”? BOARDS 





JLS 21 Slider dimmer 500/1,000-watt variable load 


JLS 15 Slider dimmer 250/500-watt variable load 





AND AT 


Strand Junior 
Switchboard H.A.8 
with space for 4 
dimmers. Price of 
switchboard without 
dimmers £31 15 0 


£4 10 0 each 
£3 19 6 each 


STRAND ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING CO. 
29 KING STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 


Manchester 

Dublin 

Glasgow 

Melbourne, Australia 
















LTD. 














The Quarterly Theatre Review 


Us EMT eh 

















NEW SERIES SUMMER 1955 NUMBER 37 
CONTENTS 
Editorial = a - we. OF 
Georg Kaiser and the Expressionist Movement by H. F. Garten 18 
Plays in Performance by 7. IV. Lambert : 29 
Sarah Siddons: her Art as an Actress by Bertram ean 27 
The Influence of Gordon Craig in Theory and Practice 
by Peter Brook 5s ee soy sts en 33 
Theatre Bookshelf: 
The Passion in Drama by Anne Ridler 37 
“Mr. W.S.” by Janet Leeper vs 38 
Bottomley and Nash by E. Martin Browne 39 
Noh and Kabuki by Peter Quennell 40 
The Essence of a Period by Stella Mary Pearce 40 
The Use of Light on the Stage by John Sullivan 4] 
Young Actors and Others by Cecil Bellamy 43 
Children at the Cinema by John Allen 44 
Long Plays by A. H. Wharrier 45 
Theatre Work by Young People 48 
B.D.L. Members’ Pages 50 
Repertory Enterprise 57 
Editor: E. Martin Browne, C.B.E. Associate Editor: Doris Hutton 


Advisory Committee: 
Clifford Bax, Ivor Brown, Norman Marshall. 


Annual Subscription to any address in the world: 
6/6 post free 
Editorial, Advertisements and Distribution: 
9 Fitzroy Square, London, W.1 (Euston 2666) 


A BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE PUBLICATION 
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EDITORIAL 


HE claims of the theatre have had, for the moment, to give way to 
considerations of political strategy. Mr. Butler’s budget, introduced on the 
eve of the General Election, had to be very simple because only a few days 








could be allowed for debate upon it before the dissolution of Parliament. ‘The 



































Budget had to have something for everybody, and the only way to provide it 
was by reduction in direct taxation. We understand all this and can accept it 








for the moment. 


Sn cu 


‘3 


But the condition of the living theatre still demands the abolition of Enter- 





tainments Tax. The facts are not altered by the political expediencies of the 
moment. Unless relief is given this year, the rate of theatre-closing will continue 
to be at least as high as at present, and in a short time we shall find ourselves 
with as few theatres in the provinces as the United States has. Once that has 
happened, it will be twenty times harder to replace what has been lost than it 
was to let it go. The two million pounds which it would cost to remit the tax 
and save these theatres would be a first-class investment for the country—assuming 
it regards the theatre as necessary to its culture. It would be a good investment 
anyway; in the tourist trade and the export market for actors we now stand 
high, but we can only continue to do so if our own theatres are open for the 
actors’ training. 

We must not, then, be dismayed that our campaign for abolition did not 
meet with immediate success, but must press again and harder. ‘The way in which 
the whole country has been stirred by this issue is remarkable and has certainly 
not gone unremarked. Hundreds of letters have passed between Members of 
Parliament and their constituents, hundreds of resolutions have been sent in, 
and in the House itself, 160 M.P.s put down a resolution in favour of abolition. 
So we have a good wicket for a follow-on. During the Election candidates have 
been asked to declare themselves willing to demand abolition; after the Election, 
M.P.s must be asked to support the proposition if it appears in the Interim 
Budget which is expected before the autumn, or to put down and vote for a new 
clause if the Chancellor does not include it. 





The Government is alive to the theatre’s problems. The recent deputation 
which went to the London County Council to save the St. James’s and Stoll 
Theatres from demolition raised the whole question of ensuring that the number 
of West End theatres did not diminish. The Minister of Housing and Local 
Government promised the L.C.C., who sought his help, to take active steps 
about this; the threat to the St. James’s has already been averted, the Adelphi, 
which was later threatened, has been saved and we may vigilantly look for 
further progress. But vigilance and keenness among theatre-lovers is the essential 
pre-requisite. Even more in the provinces than in London, the defence of the 





theatre depends on us. 
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THE EXPRESSIONIST MOVEMENT 


By H. F. GARTEN 


EN years ago, in June 1945, 

Georg Kaiser died in exile. In the 

general upheaval of those days 
this event went all but unnoticed; yet 
it brought to an end one of the most 
remarkable literary careers of this cen- 
tury. The name of Georg Kaiser will 
always be linked with the movement 
that swept Central Europe after the 
First World War—Expressionism. In 
England, German expressionist drama 
has come to be known chiefly through 
the plays of Ernst Toller—a striking 
instance of the fact that it is usually 
the second-rate which is most readily 
accepted in translation. Toller, for all 
his personal integrity, showed merely a 
certain facility in adopting the expres- 
sionist style. Moreover, he was a 
political extremist who used his plays 
as vehicles for Marxist propaganda. 
Expressionism, however, though revolu- 
tionary in its impact, was first and fore- 
most a spiritual and artistic movement, 
and Georg Kaiser stands out as its 
leading playwright both in range of 
vision and dramatic power. While 
Toller’s plays are to-day merely of 
historical interest, Kaiser’s are still alive 
on the German stage, or rather, have 
been revived after twelve years of Nazi 
proscription. 

It is customary now to regard expres- 
sionist drama as a short-lived, some- 
what ridiculous fashion of the early 
twenties. In fact, its impact on the 
development of modern drama cannot 
be overrated. It signified the first 
radical break with the realistic drama 
that had dominated the stage since 
Ibsen; it reintroduced ‘“‘poetry”—in 
the sense of non-realistic, elevated 
language—to the theatre and revolu- 
tionised the manner of production, 


scenery and acting; its repercussions 
can still be felt. 

Though the origins of Expressionism 
reach back to the pre-1914 years, it 
gained full momentum only at the end 
of the war when the old social fabric 
disintegrated and a new world seemed 
to rise from the ruins. It was at that 
crucial moment that Georg Kaiser 
appeared on the scene. The first per- 
formance, in 1917, of his play The 
Burghers of Calais was acclaimed as the 
first full triumph of expressionist drama. 
Although he was then nearly forty, he 
was at once accepted as the leader of 
the young generation of dramatists who 
pitted their vision of a new world of 
love and human brotherhood against 
the old order which had plunged man- 
kind into war. But while the force of 
this vision, with most of the other 
writers, dissolved all form and reduced 
their language to inarticulate stammer- 
ing, Kaiser integrated it in a balanced, 
almost classical form. ‘These two stylistic 
components actually merge in all his 
plays—the driving force of expres- 
sionist passion on the one hand, and 
the mathematically constructed, calcu- 
lated form on the other. Both these 
formative principles are evident in the 


statuesque grandeur of The Burghers of 


Calais which to this day remains one 
of his outstanding works. The historical 
episode, shorn of all accidents of period 
and place, serves merely as a parable 
to convey the author’s message, the call 
for peace and spiritual regeneration. 

It was followed, only a few months 
later, by From Morn to Midnight, prob- 
ably his best-known play. During the 
years 1917-23, years of violent up- 
heaval and ferment for Germany, no 
less than twenty-four plays of Georg 

















Kaiser were performed, a creative out- 
burst probably unparalleled in the 
history of drama. Not all of them were 
of equal value; but among them were 
such plays as From Morn to Midnight, 
Gas, Hell-Road-Earth, Fire in the Opera 
House, Alkibiades Saved and Side by Side. 

The diversity of themes and forms 
revealed the wide range of Kaiser’s 
dramatic genius. This very versatility, 
the haphazard juxtaposition of social 
dramas, love tragedies and _ satirical 
comedies, has proved a stumbling-block 
to the evaluation of his work and 
earned him the reputation of being 
merely an ingenious craftsman of the 
stage. A critic described him as a ‘‘ Denk- 
spieler,” a “player with thought.” Kaiser 
himself stated, ‘To write a drama is to 
follow a thought to its conclusion.’’ He 
liked to point to the dialogues of Plato 
as to the supreme model of drama. 
Indeed, there is something of the 
relentless dialectical method in_ his 


own dramatic dialogue. His plays are 
plays of ideas; these ideas are, how- 
embodied in the 


ever, not realistic 


“GAS,” Amsterdam, 1928. 
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Shaw but are 
removed to a plane far from surface 
reality. His characters are not psycho- 
logically differentiated individuals but 


manner of Ibsen or 


abstractions or types—even when they 
bear individual names. His very lan- 
guage—the inimitable language he has 
coined for himself, alternating between 
impassioned outbursts and hectic stac- 
cato exchanges—accentuates the fierce 
clash of ideas. Kaiser never speaks of 
‘*ideas” but of “‘visions.”’ These visions, 
however, do not spring from any 
mystical experience but from a highly- 
charged intellect. Kaiser scorns the 
common distinction between “senti- 
ment” and “‘abstraction”’; for him both 
are one—merely different degrees of 
intensity. He proclaims the “sensuality 
of thought” and states, “Thinking 
means living with the utmost vitality.” 

This insistence on the supremacy of 
thought brings Kaiser close to Piran- 
dello whom he resembles in more ways 
than one. In his plays, too, there is a 
strong element of the grotesque, and 
he, too, is obsessed with the conflicts of 





reality and illusion, of fact and thought 
though Kaiser is far superior in sheer 
dramatic power and _ inventiveness. 
Moreover, his dramas carry intrinsi- 
cally a “‘message,”’ which is the distinc- 
tive mark of Expressionism. He formu- 
lated it himself as “‘the regeneration of 
man” (die Erneuerung des Menschen). 
This definition points to the central 
theme of all Kaiser’s plays—nearly 
sixty in number. It reveals the unifying 
idea underlying the bewildering variety 
of his work. “In many forms the poet 
sings one theme: the vision that has 
been from the beginning . . . Of what 
kind is the vision? There is only one: 
that of the regeneration of man.” 
The message is heard for the first 
time in The Burghers of Calais when the 
blind old father, standing over the body 


of his son who has sacrificed himself 


for the life of the city, calls out ecstati- 
cally, “I have seen the New Man: in 
this night he was born!” It rings out 
with full force in Gas (first performed 
in November 1918, a fortnight after 
the Armistice). The play is set in a 
huge factory producing gas—the sym- 
bol of the industrial age. In defiance 
of all calculations, an explosion shatters 
the works. The owner refuses to rebuild 
the plant and proposes to settle the 
workers on the land in order to restore 
the ‘“‘wholeness of man” which the 
machine has destroyed. But the workers 
insist on continuing their work—even 
though it leads “from explosion to ex- 
plosion.”’ The owner dies a martyr, but 
in his vision he has beheld the ““New 
Man” and his daughter, in the last line 
of the play, announces, “I shall give 
birth to him!’ In contrast to Toller 
who treated the problem of the machine 
in Masses and Man and The Machine 
Wreckers, Kaiser is not concerned with 
the social but only with the spiritual 
aspect of mechanical labour. 

The “regeneration of man” appears 
either as a universal gospel, as in Gas 
or, a year later, in Hell-Road-Earth, 


perhaps his most “‘expressionist’’ play; 
or applies to a single individual who 
sets out” on his own, regardless of his 
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social environment. This is the case in 
the long line of plays in which a 
nondescript petit bourgeois—a_ ba rk 
cashier, a pawnbroker, or a post-office 
clerk—breaks away, under a sudd:n 
impulse, from his routine life in a 
vague quest of self-fulfilment. Fre- 
quently this departure is accompanicd 
by some legal offence, fraud or even 
murder, which makes him a social out- 
cast. And almost without exception, 
his quest leads to self-destruction. The 
prototype of this group of plays is From 
Morn to Midnight. A bank clerk, incited 
by the exotic perfume of an unknown 
woman, suddenly absconds with a large 
sum, and for a single day tastes life to 
the full. At the end of his futile quest, 
he scatters the banknotes and shoots 
himself, realising that “money is the 
sorriest of all frauds—one always gets 
less than one pays.” 

In one form only does a man’s 
spiritual rebirth attain its goal—by 
communication through love. From the 
outset this type of play, centring on 
a pair of lovers, went side by side 
with Kaiser’s social dramas. The first 
example is Fire in the Opera House 
(1918); the last, Alain and Elise (1940). 
Curiously, these plays are, almost with- 
out exception, set in France; their plots 
are often based on historical characters, 


as for instance, George Sand and 
Musset (Flight to Venice), Joan of Arc 


and the “Bluebeard” Gilles de Rais 
(Gilles and Jeanne), or the Napoleonic 
general Lavalette and his wife (A 
Woman's Sacrifice). Perhaps the most 
perfect example of this series is A Day 
in October (performed in London before 
the last war under the inept title 7he 
Phantom Lover). 

This type of play occupied a promi- 
nent place in Kaiser’s later work, after 
the storm of Expressionism had blown 
over. Of all expressionist writers, he 
was the only one to sustain the spiritual 
impulse of the movement to the end. 


But its fervour, which had spent itself 


in vain against the hard facts of reality, 
shifted from the social plane to the 
innermost regions of the human heart. 
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Nazis 
was 


seized 
banished 


1933, the 
Kaiser 


When, in 


power, Georg 


from the German stage. Although he 
remained physically unharmed he and 
his family faced starvation. His mental 
sullering was no less agonizing. ““Some- 
times the night is so black,’ he wrote 
in a letter, “‘that I think I must suffo- 
In 1938 he left Germany for 


cate.” 








The Soldier ‘Tanaka, enacted in a 
Japanese setting, and The Raft of the 
Medusa, the tragedy of thirteen English 
children adrift in a lifeboat (produced 
at the London Watergate Theatre in 
1951). His last dramatic work was a 
cycle of three plays from Greek mytho- 
logy in which for the first time his 
language rose to verse. He died in 





“HELL-ROAD-EARTH,” Berlin, 1919. From ‘Theater Pictorial,’ published by the 
University of California Press. 


Switzerland. He was one of the few 


exiled writers who resisted the lure of 


America, unwilling to tear himself from 
the last free remnant of the German- 
speaking world. During these last years, 
his stupendous productivity continued 
unabated. The horrors of the Second 
World War roused him to passionate 
protest against the inhumanity of war. 
It is poignantly expressed in two plays, 


Ascona, four weeks after the German 
surrender, at the age of sixty-seven. 

The final assessment of Georg Kaiser’s 
work must be left to the future. But 
there is no doubt that it exercised a 
profound influence on contemporary 
drama, particularly in America. With 
all his limitations, he was one of the 
boldest and most fascinating dramatists 
of the era between the two wars. 








PLAYS IN PERFORMANCE 


By J. W. LAMBERT 


ISTEFULLY tottering up 

Shaftesbury Avenue and down 

St. Martin’s Lane, theatre- 
lovers in search of a play, we metro- 
politan outcasts hear tales of Cocteau 
in Salisbury, Arthur Miller in Bristol, 
Ugo Betti in Coventry, Lorca in 
Norwich and who knows what of ben 
lrovato in Leeds. Occasionally, so great 
is our hunger, we may even have our- 
selves inoculated, take out an insurance 
policy and set off in pursuit of Dekker 
in dockland, Sean O’Casey in Croydon 
or some instinctively spirited Jewish 
playing in Hampstead. Interesting 
things are going on, it seems, every- 
where but in central London. “‘Come, 
come,” a reproving voice breaks in, 
‘as usual you're exaggerating. What 
about the Arts?” 

Yes, indeed, thank Heaven for the 
Arts. 

“And what about the enterprising 
managements that brought back 
Siobhan McKenna’s St, Joan, and put 
on those two new comedies by young 
British dramatists?” 

Yes again; certainly one was grateful 
for another chance of seeing Miss 
McKenna’s quivering little leveret of a 
warrior-saint. But those other two 
pieces raise some awkward questions. 
Agreed, Owen Holder’s A Aind of Folly 
and Denis Cannan’s Misery Me! suc- 
ceeded in reaching London. But what 
happened when they got there? As it 
turned out, never were two produc- 
tions better named; both failed hand- 
somely, although both were witty, 
stylish and intelligent. 

They failed very largely, I am afraid, 
because we do not have a style of 
production or performance able to pro- 
ject this type of light, fast, formalised 
play, so that half its charm and three- 
quarters of its effect is spoilt. In A Kind 
of Folly only Wilfrid Hyde White, as an 
elderly man of the world fencing with 





a wife and a mistress, exactly caught 
the right, poised 
the piece. Flora Robson as the earnest 
wife was patently unhappy in a world 
which is artificial but not on that 
account insincere. Jean Kent, the 
languorous mistress, Jack Gwilym, a 
stuffy pillar of the Colonial office, and 
even the author, Owen Holder, as a 
bright young man, all over-acted wildly, 
as though they had to plug a tenth-rate 
bedroom farce. The play itself, to my 
taste a most civilised entertainment, is 
for all that no masterpiece; its stylised 
dialogue and situations could not stand 
up against laborious caricature. 


Precisely the same may be said of 


Misery Me! ‘Though this too seems to 
me head and shoulders above most 
comedies presented in London, I do not 
on that account fall for it neck and 
crop. I cannot think, for example, that 
it is in any way an advance on Mr. 
Cannan’s earlier play, Captain Carvallo; 
but I am quite sure that it is a far, far 
better thing than its London production 
suggested. Alastair Sim’s direction took 
this nimble (though far from subtle) 


juggling with the rights and wrongs of 


unabashed capitalism and egocentric 
socialism, of tarnished beauty and 
juvenile despair, and worked it up into 
knockabout. The result was a saddening 
accumulation of missed opportunities. 
The spectacle of the solid, reliable Clive 
Morton, as a tycoon, trying to imper- 
sonate the late Alfred Drayton was not 
a happy one; Colin Gordon’s bearded 
intellectual was needlingly effective up 
to a point, but on an elementary level. 
Yet I cannot agree with the widely-held 
view that Yvonne Mitchell was miscast 
as the heroine; she is a clever but 
extremely self-conscious actress, just 
right, it seemed to me, as a clever but 
extremely self-conscious girl. George 
Cole, too, escaping from spivvery, 
charmingly pitched a contemporary 


equivocal mood _ of 
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“SAILOR BEWARE” at 
Coleman and James Copeland. Photograph by 


note of post-graduate blues; and Philip 
Stainton, an innkeeper suffering the 
vagaries of his guests and the pangs of 
his wife’s childbirth, brought a strangely 
beautiful melancholy to a fat man’s 
gloomy resignation. But these per- 
formances could do no more than 
mitigate a production which pointed 
up the play’s shortcomings and threw 
away many of its virtues. 

Moving on to what may be called, 
with no contemptuous intent, the run- 
of-the-mill plays, it is pleasant to be 
able to salute one which, in its way, has 
a touch of distinction: Sailor Beware! 
‘This is a lower-middle-class comedy, by 
Philip King and Falkland Cary, in 
which means and ends are exactly 
judged in both writing and _perfor- 
mance. Peggy Mount, a big, burly, 


9: 


the Strand Theatre, 


with Cyril Smith, Peggy Mount, Ann Wilton, Richard 
Houston Rogers. 


received 


bullying mother, has justly 
great praise; technically, in terms of 
attack and timing, and particularly of 
telling restraint in a bravura part, she 
gives a model performance; humanly 
by these means and by a true apprecia- 


tion of character, she sets up an 
irresistible love-hate relationship with 
the entire audience. But she is extremely 
ably supported by a company playing 
well within its powers; Melville 
Gillam’s production makes the most of 
it. Absence of caricature is its great 
virtue, for this sort of play can be 
spoiled by crudity as surely as a comedy 
of ideas, Here the damp, food-saturated 
atmosphere of the kitchen-living-room 
comfortably absorbs Miss Mount’s 
tirades, Cyril Smith’s crumpled 
shufHing as her withered yet still loyal 
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husband, the hip-swinging misgivings 
of Richard Coleman and James Cope- 
land as a couple of square-rigged 
sailors, and Anthony Marlowe’s respon- 
sive benevolence as a visiting parson; 
absorbs all this and turns the result 
into an entertainment which is ex- 
tremely funny and fundamentally true. 

Mr. King has also, by _ himself, 
written Serious Charge, a trim little melo- 
drama about village gossip. Victoria 
Hopper as an old maid, and Olga 
Lindo as a cheerful mother, effectively 
deploy the reserved and the expansive 
styles of acting; Frank Lawton is a 
shade too easy-going as a cowardly 
village schoolmaster, Anthony Wager 
bold and beastly as the village bad boy. 
Patrick McGoohan is an actor new to 
me; tall, bony, and trailing a slight 
brogue, he commands authority and 
humanity as a young parson in a 
decidedly trying situation. 

In Night of the Ball Michael Burn has 
for some reason tried to contrast 
Edwardian splendour, re-created for a 
single night by a sad baronet (played 
with his usual melancholy charm by 
Robert Harris), with post-war sobriety, 
represented by a petulantly idealistic 
ex-airman (played with appropriate 
sulks by Tony Britton). The underlying 
idea, if any, is swamped by a good deal 
of Edwardian wit, unfortunately not 
witty enough even when Gladys Cooper 
speaks it; a scattering of emotional 
scenes come off best in the hands of 
Wendy Hiller, pursily subdued, and 
Jill Bennett, peakily straining after 
nobility. More effective within its very 
strict limitations is Uncertain Joy, in 
which Charlotte Hastings constructs 
the screws and bolts being rather too 
visible—a passable drama about a 
schoolmaster, with no children of his 
own, who adopts a near-delinquent and 
has some ugly scenes with the boy’s 
father. Acting honours are taken, 
naturally, by the small boy. Michael 
Brooke, skinny, tousled, dangerous and 
pathetic, sings in Spanish, speaks 


French and snarls in American with 
equal 


aplomb. Richard Leech in- 





vigorates the proceedings with sone 
lively quarrelling, Margaret Whiting 
smoulders electrically; Roger Livesey 
and Ursula Jeans mildly exercise the.r 
well-regulated talents. 

The Arts has tried its hand at one 
new English, or rather Canadian, play: 
The Ghost Writers, a peevish melodrama 
about Hollywood which scrambles 
along some distance after Odets’ 7h 
Big knife. It has one strong part, tha 
—needless to say—of a corrupt pro 
ducer. Unfortunately George Coulouri 
attacked this as though he were a mac 
dog trying to get out of a locked room 
barking and scrabbling with energy but 
little effect. For the rest, however, w« 
are much in debt to this invaluable 
institution. They have given us Piran- 
dello’s The Rules of the Game, in which 
Donald Pleasance brought his unnerv- 
ing, beady-eyed, damped-down hysteria 
to the part of a cuckolded husband who 
prides himself on having excluded all 
feeling from his life. His performance 
was a chilling, truly theatrical four de 


force in a play with some weaknesses, 


but with what mastery of the stage! 
It is that mastery—of tricks, if you like 

that, as much as intellectual content 
or emotional force, we miss in England. 
We were given more of it in three 
French pieces at the same theatre 
and, by the way, in true translations, 
not touched-up adaptations. 

The Lesson is the first of the fashion- 
able Eugene Ionesco’s pieces to be seen 
over here; a snatch of grand guignol in 


which it is possible, at some sacrifice of 


one’s sense of proportion, to discover 
philosophical implications—the very 
thing for a curtain-raiser to a short play 
(shall we ever come to accept this 
admirable system, instead of blowing 
everything out to fill an evening?). In 
this lethal encounter between a silly 
girl and a mad professor Helena Hughes 
played the girl with perky primness; 
Stephen Murray knew exactly what 
was wanted in the professor—a mixture 
of senile desire and crazy logic—but his 
strong point is significant silence, not 
torrential rhetoric, and the piece would 
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have been more exciting with an actor 
say Hugh Griffith—who can soar to 
a raging verbal intoxication. 
Obey’s Sacrifice to the Wind yet 
another refurbishing of Greek legend 
in this case that of Agamemnon’s 


is 


CLARE AUSTIN and DENHOLM E 


pass in which nothing whatever hap- 
pens, but which leaves behind a sense 
of satisfaction. It was given at the Arts 
with declamatory vigour, and by 
Rupert Davies as Ulysses with some- 
thing more; his portrait of an honest, 


LIOTT in ‘‘South,” 


by Julien Green, 


the Arts Theatre. Photograph by John Vickers. 


daughter, killed to expedite the sailing 
of the expedition to Troy—and yet 
another of those French exaltations of 
the pure flame of youth extinguished 
by the sordid trafficking of worldly 
expediency. Its interest lies in the 
dramatic skill which can make an hour 


four-square man caught between sense 
and superstition had a moving gravitas 


about it. A natural feeling for the 
theatre was even better illustrated by 
Julien Green’s South. M. Green is a 
well-known Franco-American novelist, 
but this is his first play. It has defects, 
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including a too complex yet rather 
superficial intellectual texture. But 
scene by scene it is strong, and it 
handles the theme of homosexuality 
with sense and feeling. Denholm Elliott, 


PAUL ROGERS as 
by Houston Rogers. 


‘Touchstone in 


thin-lipped, presents an angry young 
man in a false position with tense 
restraint, and therefore with more 


truth to the text and more effect than 
was achieved by the snarling violence 
given in Paris; André 


the part was 








Morell filled out with beautifull 
timed, aloof warmth the preoccupiec 
head of the sultry Southern household 
and Clare Austin, a young actress o 
some power, finely pointed the tension 





“As You Like It” at the Old Vic. Photograph 


the confused longing and _ the final 
collapse of a girl from the alien North. 
At the Old Vic, Richard II and 
You Like It. Challenged by an extrava- 
gantly neurotic production at the 
Theatre Royal, Stratford, the Old Vic’s 
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Richard emerged the victor, for all its 
plain conventionality and some short- 
comings. The worst of the latter arose 
in an appalling shouting match between 
the King and Gaunt with which 
Michael Benthall marred an otherwise 
steady version. John Neville’s Richard 
was elsewhere nobly—a_ shade _ too 
nobly—spoken, but seemed not to have 
any very strong conception of character 
behind him; and Eric Porter’s Boling- 
broke, though strong, looked through- 
out almost comically cross. 

Mr. Porter, however, rose to the 
challenge of Jacques in As You Like It. 
Seeking for a way to revivify “All the 
world’s a stage,’ he spoke it with 
extreme naturalism, short phrase by 
short phrase, and half of them thrown 
away. Theoretically I dislike this jetti- 
soning of the poetry, and miss the touch 
of parody that Shakespeare surely 
intended; in practice Mr. Porter, lank 


and wearily sardonic, brought the trick 
off most effectively; but let us hope it 
will not become standard practice. 
Robert Helpmann’s production as a 
whole was quite charming; lightweight, 
picturesque in Domenico  Gnoli’s 
gnarled woodland, graceful and on the 
whole musical; especially delightful the 
quartet—half-dance, half-madrigal—of 
protesting lovers in the last act. Virginia 
McKenna, though she cannot yet use 
her voice to much advantage, at last 
shows happy signs of life; she and Gwen 
Cherrell as Celia played together exqui- 
sitely, and Mr. Neville brought a wel- 
come relaxation to a_ light-footed 
Orlando. Paul Rogers, a glutton for 
punishment, attacked ‘Touchstone, and 
by taking thought gave delight as he 
crowed dolefully through the forest to 
assume, in an enchanting interlude of 
dumbshow, the formidable burdens of 
his role. 


SARAH SIDDONS 


Her Art as an Actress 
By BERTRAM JOSEPH 


N the legend that has passed down 

to us, Sarah Siddons is one who 

lived as well as acted in the grand 
manner. At times we suspect a touch 
of falseness in the grandeur: there are 
anecdotes of how she startled servants 
and tradesmen with the intensity of her 
tone when buying clothes or ordering 
beer; and the abundance of second-rate 
drama which was first-rate theatre 
written by her contemporaries has mis- 
led some of us into assuming that she 
lived in a period of second-rate acting 
which was acclaimed as first-rate 
theatre by audiences who knew no 
better. In fact, however, she laughed 
heartily on being told of the effect of 
her ‘But will it wash?” when buying 
calico in Bath, saying, ‘““Witness truth, 
I never meant to be tragical.”” And 





when, as Agnes in Sotheby’s Julian and 
Agnes, she inadvertently struck the head 
of the wooden baby in her arms 
violently against the door-post, she 
joined in the general laugh. 

As for the acting of the period in 
which she lived, it seems to have been 
at least as good in most respects as that 
of any other in the history of our 
theatre; and in such matters as the 
speaking of verse, it may well have 
been superior to many, including our 
own. One thing is certain, a large part 
of her audience, especially in London, 
was well-informed as to the niceties of 
speaking and acting. Pedicord has 
shown recently that when she came to 
London it had about 12,000 regular 
playgoers, drawn mainly from the 
and the _ nobility. 


middle-classes 





This figure remained fairly constant, 
though the actual composition of the 
play-going population changed about 
once in every seven years. The result 
was, among other things, a demand for 
a repertory of old favourites. Sarah 
Siddons’ audience seems to me to have 
resembled that of the modern Italian 
opera-house, composed of cognoscenti 
accurately informed of every nuance of 
the art, and of others, musically in- 


expert, who look for the excitement of 


grand passion, for drama and melody, 
and for the overwhelming effect of a 
fine artist performing to perfection. 
But whatever the truth may be about 
her audiences and her fellow per- 
formers, there need be no doubt in 
anybody’s mind that she would have 
been a great actress in any age. When 
we strip from the accounts of her those 
qualities which we might not find 
impressive to-day, we are left with the 
certainty that she excelled in the most 
important task of an actress: as the 
actor Charles Young wrote of her, 
‘*From the first moment to the last, she 
was, according to theatric parlance, in 
the character.” 

But Sarah Siddons was not content 
with that kind of character-creation 
which comes from a comparatively 
superficial understanding of her author: 
she did her utmost to absorb, imagine 
intensely and re-create what the author 
had conceived. Her strong intelligence 
was dissatisfied with anything less than 
a full understanding of the author’s art. 
As a result, in a quiet scene, such as 
that in which the Duke of Buckingham’s 
surveyor is examined in Act I of Henry 
VIII, she could display those excel- 
lencies which according to Campbell 
“Mrs. Siddons alone possesses—that 
quiet majesty of deportment, arising 
from the natural majesty of her form 
and mind, which imposes reverence 
and commands subjection; and _ that 
clear and intelligent harmony of un- 
laboured elocution, which unravels all 
the intricacies of language, illuminates 
obscurity, and points and unfolds the 
precise truth of meaning to every 





apprehension. This unrivalled exce!- 
lence was illustrated in every speech of 
the scene.” 

With a voice which by itself could 
make nonsense enchanting and over 
whelmingly moving, with gesture whicl 


was poetry in itself, she made_ th 
imaginary character come to life with- 
out sacrifice of, rather as a result of, a 
perfect performance of the lines. It was 
this gift of hers which prompted George 
II] to declare that he could not find a 
false emphasis in her speaking, and he 
had been trained by Quin. In her, the 
King said, one could hear ‘“‘the digni- 
fied declamation of the old school com- 
bined with the exquisite pathos of the 
new.’ Where actors like Quin, of the 
old school, had concentrated too much 
on perfect recitation, Garrick’s disciples 
of the new had neglected the verse, 
much as actors do to-day, for highly 
emotional performances in which the 
character created was not necessarily 
what the author had put into his play. 
Sarah Siddons combined in herself the 
virtues of both schools. Even on the 
unhappy occasion of her first appear- 
ance as Portia in London, there was 
general agreement that she had spoken 
with “critical propriety,” and The 
Morning Post remarked on her ‘“‘em- 
phatic though easy art, almost peculiar 
to herself.’ Already she was showing 
that great gift of speaking an author’s 
lines so that, while they are felt by the 
audience as an organisation of language, 
they are also in character. It seems 
probable that by hard work, imagina- 
tion and force of intelligence, she had 
recaptured for her time that perfection 
in acting verse which I believe vanished 
with Betterton. Where, for instance, 
other actresses had made Venice Pre- 
served a play of scenes and situations, 
Mrs. Siddons saw Belvidera as a 
character, and played her consistently 
as such for the whole of the action. 
Sarah Siddons is so famous for her 
tragic roles that we tend to forget she 
was successful in softer characters and 
in comedy. Her Rosalind was not 
generally acclaimed, but her Portia 

















Sather’s cause. 
118. “KING JOHN” 3, ii. 


became outstanding, and we are told 
of her “triumphant delirium of joy 
when Bassanio has chosen the right 
casket.”” Boaden considers that her 
characterisation of Mrs. Lovemore, in 
Murphy’s The Hay to heep Him, was 
perfect, but that it was not entirely 
successful because ‘‘the audience had 
been used to see every eye in tears, and 
to tremble at the hysteric agony 
excited by her tragic power.” Her act- 
ing of the less dramatic tragic roles, 
however, was superb, especially in her 
earlier years. The sketches which are 
reproduced here were done after actual 
performances in the early eighteen 








117. ‘““THE GRECIAN DAUGHTER,” 1, 


A widow cries: 











last scene. This .lrm shall vindicate a 


Be husband to me heav’n. 


hundreds: they tend to concentrate on 
“majesty of deportment” and, wanting 
life, might easily lead us to a false 
estimate of her ability. In these later 
years she was an imposing and often 
terrifying figure, but earlier—and this 
is too often forgotten—Sarah Siddons 
was of dazzling beauty. Boaden even 
wondered if this did not detract from 
her performance of Lady Macbeth, as 
she looked too beautiful to be so cruel. 
He tells us that ‘“‘in her latter period 
she called upon majesty and energy to 
supply the place of that exquisite 
tenderness, with which in her earlier 
days she had subdued everything that 











wore a human form.” Before she was 
thirty, however, he remarks “‘that in 
addition to powerful feelings and har- 
monious speech, she had a person of 
great dignity, and a face of astonishing 
expression; that her very action was a 
language, and her attitudes models for 
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119. “THE FAIR PENITENT,” 2, 1. 
Oh! insupportable! 
120. ‘*CYMBELINE” 


the statuary and the painter.” The 
youth of 1825 he says ‘‘are acquainted 
with her dignity and power, and know 
the general style of her features; but 
they may believe me when I assure 
them that Mrs. Siddons was to the full 
as lovely, as they have ever seen her 
terrible.” Certainly, her Juliet and 


Desdemona showed a soft and tender 
loveliness. 
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Nevertheless, it was in that kind of 
tragic rdle which we can consider as in 
equivalent of grand opera that se 
soared above all rivals, playing such 
characters as Belvidera, Isabella in 7h. 
Fatal Marriage, Lady Douglas in Home’s 
Douglas, Lady Macbeth, and Constance 





120 


Scomd by the women, pity'd by the men. 


Imogen), 2, ii. Wert thou the son of Jupiter! 


in Aing John (in which she is shown in 
figure 118). A fine account of what she 
could do to her audiences is given in 
The Hibernian Magazine reporting her 
performance of The Fatal Marriage in 
the summer of 1784. “The forlorn 
Isabella pleaded for our esteem, our 
love, our compassion with all the power 


that grace and dignity and delicacy of 


manners can bestow upon the distresses 

















of a beautiful woman, who utters them 
in the voice and with the action of 
Nature itself . Her looks told the 
story for the poet—and the language of 
inquietude and fatigue was spoken with 
a simplicity, a nicety, a continence... 
in the last scene while one of those 
lengthened tones of anguish was draw- 
ing out, which we never could at any 
time resist, there arose at once, from 
all sides of the house, a wailing and a 
crying, in the same note, that almost 
drowned the voice of Mrs. Siddons.” 
Her English audiences were not much 
more restrained. We read of individuals 
completely overcome, of the whole 
house in tears, or overwhelmed with 
horror. ‘The intensity of her per- 
formances made them physically ex- 
hausting, and she was regarded as 
being especially gifted with powers of 
endurance when she acted on eighty of 
the hundred and eighty acting nights 
from October of 1782 to the following 


June: the next season she appeared 


only fifty times. She herself is witness 
to the strenuous nature of her acting in 
her account of her reception in Edin- 
burgh in 1784. The audience was not 
accustomed to clap individual speeches, 
but waited till the end of the scene. Of 
this she tells us: “‘I am free to confess 
that it renders the task of an actor 
almost too laborious; because, cus- 
tomary interruptions are not only grati- 
fying and cheering, but they are really 
necessary, in order to give one breath 
and voice to carry one on through some 
violent exertions.” 

One important aspect of the art of 
Mrs. Siddons remains to be considered: 
that is the way in which she ‘mixed 
the passions.’ By this the eighteenth 
century meant responding with voice 
and gesture, while in character, to 
every fluctuation of emotion in the text. 
Betterton, for instance, did this superbly 
when playing Hamlet on first seeing his 
father’s ghost, where Garrick concen- 
trated on one emotion with his famous 
start, although Shakespeare’s lines call 
for a mixture. Sarah Siddons’ intellect 
let her discern the complexity which 































i21.. “DOUGLAS,” 3, 
snatch'd from the wave and brings to 
me my son. 


il. Jehovah's arm 


Che illustrations to this article are from 
Chironomia. Gilbert Austin, London, 1806.) 


she had to act; her ability as an actress 
allowed her to express emotion after 
emotion almost in the same line. An 
example of this is to be seen in figure 
119 which shows her as Calista in The 
Fair Penitent saying ‘“‘Scorn’d by the 
women, pity’d by the men/Oh! in- 
supportable!” 

No greater tribute can be paid to 
her, and I believe no truer estimate 
given of her art, than Boaden’s when 
he refers to “that unity of character, 
that absence of self, that fixed attention 
to the whole business of the scene, which 
were peculiar to this great actress.” 


The year 1955 marks the bi-centenary of 
the birth of Mrs. Siddons. She was born at 
“The Shoulder of Mutton” in Brecon High 
Street on July 5th, 1755, and died in 1831 
at the age of seventy-six. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF GORDON CRAIG 


IN THEORY AND PRACTICE 


By PETER BROOK 


O'THING is a more perpetual 

source of wonder to me than the 

strange fact that there is no such 
thing as the present: as in a curious 
time-machine slices of each period of 
history are simultaneously laid out for 
us in different parts of the globe. In 
Madrid, where nursemaids and guards- 
men flirt in dusty botanical gardens, 
we still find the 1905; in 
Morocco the cramped religion-ridden 
nightmare of the Middle Ages con- 
tinues; at London Airport we 
already in 198 In any city if one 
visits at random a production of Othello 
the play, and then one of Otello the 
opera, the first will probably bear all 
the marks of the purifying and simpli- 
fying influence of Gordon Craig, and 
it is almost certain that the second will 
be presented in that same hideous 
academic manner that half a century 
ago led Craig to cry out in violent 
protest. So to evaluate Craig’s influence 
on the contemporary theatre is not 
easy. One will have to give with one 
hand and take away with the other; 
one will have to make a sharp division 
between theory and practice. 

In theory, Craig’s influence has been 
immense. Not necessarily a conscious 
influence: many of our best producers 
and designers have never read a page 
of Craig’s writings, nor seen more than 
a handful of his tiny sketches. But the 
ideas that Craig stated, shouted, loaded 
into blunderbusses and shot into the 
air, ideas that went to Russia, then to 
Germany, and_ eventually reached 
England and America with Craig’s 
name no longer attached, these revolu- 


world of 


are 


tionary concepts are now everyday 
axioms in the designer’s language. 
Craig said, “Do not look first at 
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France 
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Nature, look in the play of the poet.” 
‘To-day every designer would agrec; 
the thought of creating archaeological 
reproductions, of photographing reality 
is far from his way of thinking. Craig 
preached simplicity, the beauty of 
harmonious form, the suggestive power 
of lighting and these ideas have become 
any good designer’s stock-in-trade. 
Craig advocated, aggressively and bril- 
liantly, that the theatre must have all 
its elements united under the control 
of one man. These pages in Craig’s 
work can now be skipped for the battle 
is won: the self-evident necessity of the 
producer’s function has everywhere 
been recognised, particularly in the 
cmema where the director realises the 
Craigian ideal of moulding every image 
and every sound to his purposes. In 
theory too, most producers would agree 
that their task in producing a play is 
to discover its true needs and blend 
these into a harmonious design. And 
even if they do not do all the work 
alone, as Craig advocates, their col- 
laboration with the designer will be to 
achieve this end. 

However, it is in the practice that 
the principle is betrayed. ‘Too few 
artists have the courage or the imagina- 
tion to be as simple as Craig advocates, 
and too often they are forced to hide 
behind the safety of decoration, making 
pretty pastiches, suitable for thin boule- 
vard plays but unworthy of master- 
pieces. We still find, even in our best 
theatres, Shakespeare presented by 
indifferent actors in front of paint-and- 
canvas panoramas, and in those pro- 
ductions of Shakespeare where there is 
no scenery, just curtains, platforms, 
cycloramas, an ugliness which is in 
itself a betrayal of Craig’s standards of 
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visual beauty. But it is in the opera 
that we are farthest from Craig’s spirit, 
although this is the only form of theatre 
in every part of the world that is 
genuinely free of commerce, that is 
dedicated solely to the creation of 
beautiful things, that is the very temple 
of art that Craig describes. Yet in the 
opera, whatever his nominal position, 
the producer is still second to the con- 
ductor and, in place of someone 
objective to blend the impressions of 
the ear with those of the eye, one has 
the domination of the musician, the 
professional expert, with the inevitable 
blinkerdom that specialisation brings. 
Here and there, isolated opera produc- 
tions are produced in the Craigian 
sense, but only by accident, by a 
chance relationship between producer 
and conductor that enables the former 
to cheat his way beyond his normal 
status. Scenically, a few operas are 
indeed put on with a_ handful of 
columns or a few simple screens. But 
on most nights, in the great opera 
houses of the world, cracked and dusty 
cloths are unrolled and exquisite 
masterpieces of musical thinking are 
presented before these blinding horrors: 
indeed, so violently is the one sense 
being offended whilst the other is being 
wooed that one would imagine it 
impossible for any lover of the score 
not to be continually distracted. Un- 
fortunately, the same people, audience 
and critics, who (one hopes) would not 
dream of hanging a Burne-Jones on 
their living-room wall, watch these 
mauve and orange Tannhausers with 
complete satisfaction. 

In practice, the ideas of Craig are 
not applicable to much of the world’s 
theatre which is necessarily realistic, 
because realism is a form that many 
talented writers have chosen and con- 
tinue to choose. However, it is safe to 
say that in the best work of the best 
producers and designers in relation to 
the greatest classical operas and plays, 
Craig’s influence can clearly be seen. 
We find it in the work of Bérard, who 
evoked the most magical stage pictures 
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of our time with the purest and simplest 
means. We find it in the co-ordinated 
expressive dance theatre of Martha 
Graham, we find it in Wieland 
Wagner’s work at Bayreuth and we 
find it in the work of the Japanese 
artist Noguchi who is preparing—truly 
in the Craig tradition—John Gielgud s 
King Lear. 

What traces remain, one may ask, 
of Craig’s master plan of sweeping the 
boards clear of actors and poets and 
replacing them with marionettes, lamps 
and screens. I think that in the excite- 
ment of its novelty Craig over-estimated 
the power of the spotlight. He considers 
it as a painter’s brush capable of infinite 
variation. I think we now see that this 
is not really the case. The beams of a 
lamp are straight, unbending, and 
tinted only by the tones of gelatine that 
hang in front of them. In range and 
subtlety, in shade and colour they can 
never equal the painter’s brush. Simi- 
larly, scenery, made of impermanent 
materials and seen by each spectator 
from only one point of view, can never 
have the objective beauty of real archi- 
tecture. For these reasons the stage 
picture can never make an important 
artistic statement alone, it must always 
be an adjunct to the expression of the 
harmony and orchestration of ideas 
that the poet clothes in words and that 
the actor conveys through the instru- 
ment of his sensibility. However, I do 
not think Craig really intends to banish 
the poet. He wants to see the creation of 
plays which are not works of literature 
but are really works of theatre, which 
could not be read with any satisfaction 
and which only become coherent in the 
full ensemble of performance. I think 
such a theatre is slowly coming into 
being. We find signs of it in the 
American musical where a team, pro- 
ducer, writer and composer, succeed in 
creating a single whole. Even more we 
find it in Germany in the theatre of 
Brecht. Brecht writes his own plays— 
or, if he stages a classic, he rewrites it 
completely—and he produces them 
himself using only those specific visual 











VENICE PRESERVED, ACT II. 1904 
(Reproduced from ** Towards a New Theatre” by Gordon Craig. Published by J. M. Dent, 1913.) 
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and musical elements that directly 
help to narrate his story. Furthermore, 


he dragoons his actors, eliminating 


every vestige of their own personalities 


and every “real” human detail in their 
characterisation, so that they only pre- 
sent those aspects that directly bear on his 
theme. One can see a direct line from 
Craig to the new theatre ideas of Brecht. 

Stanislavsky has described how Craig 
vehemently denied the use of actors to 
him and how a moment later he would 
Jeap for joy at the least sign of talent 


lowards a New Theatre.” 


in his cast. I too found, when I was 
fortunate enough to meet Gordon 
Craig, how quickly the actor in him 
would rise up and stifle the theorist 
and how excited he would become over 
all the practical things of the theatre. 
In a way his influence is an expression 
of this paradox. For his theories have 
reminded the theatre that its eternal 
criteria are simplicity, beauty and truth 
and the effect of his personality has 
disturbed and stimulated all the forms 
of theatre that he has passed by. 























The Passion in Drama 

The Collected Plays of W. B. Yeats. 
Macmillan. 18s. The Legend of the Rood 
and other plays. Trans. by F. E. Halliday. 
Duckworth. 8s. 6d. 


“And then did all the Muses sing 

Of Magnus Annus at the spring, 

As though God’s death were but a play.” 

It is curious that Yeats should have 
that qualifying but, for so far as we can tell 
from his writings (and we should not look 
there for any logically consistent system of 
thought), he himself the truth about 
God’s death as a drama. He used the Passion 
as dramatic material, just as he used the Irish 
myths, and his presentation of it implies a 
belief in’ various non-Christian ideas: for 
instance that of the Wheel of Life, with which 
is linked the transmigration of souls. 

The Preface to The Resurrection, 1931, which 
is not reprinted in the Collected Plays, makes 
clear the relevance of ‘‘Magnus Annus” to 
Yeats’s view of the Passion. He had long been 
attracted to the idea that “Our 
was about to reverse itself, or 
civilisation about to be born from all that our 
age had rejected because we had wor- 
shipped a single god it would worship many 
or receive from Joachim de Flora’s Holy 
Spirit a multitudinous influx’’; and he learnt 
that the Platonic Great Year, 36,000 years 
long, during which the sun moves through the 
equinoxes back to its original place, was 
supposed by the ancients to be completed at 
the time of Christ. This was the moment, 
therefore, when a new formulation of reality 
was bound to appear; when, of ‘‘those com- 
batants who turn the wheel of life’, a fresh 
one would be in the ascendant; and the terror 
of the Greek in this play at the apparition of 
Christ—‘*‘the heart of a phantom is beating” 
is the terror of the old religions at their 
overthrow. 

‘Odour of blood when Christ was slain 

Made all Platonic tolerance vain 

And vain all Doric discipline.” 
As always in these short plays, there is great 
compression of ideas into a small space, but 
here at any rate the drama expresses suffi- 
ciently the thought behind it, even though the 
preface may provide a helpful elaboration. 
The difficulty for the reader of Yeats’s prose 
is to gauge the quality of his belief in the 
theories he propounds: the reader of his 
poetry is untroubled by this, and can for the 
time being accept an equal validity for Christ 


used 


saw 


civilisation 


some new 


and Cuchulain, though to the believing 
Christian the Christ will be an unfamiliar 
figure. 


In an earlier play, Calvary (1920), the idea 
that Christ himself is but a passive actor in 
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the inevitable cycle, is even more explicitly 
stated, and he is shown as re-living his Passion 
in a kind of dream: 

“Good Friday’s come, 


The day whereon Christ dreams His 
passion through 

The cross that but exists because He 
dreams it 

Shortens His breath and wears away His 


strength.’ 
It is an idea that recurs in the plays: as for 
instance in The Dreaming of the Bones: 
“Some are consumed in fire, some withered 
up 
By hail and sleet out of the wintry North, 
And some but live through their old lives 
again.” 
Christ, who is not expiating a sin, is presum- 
ably caught in the everlasting turning of the 
wheel of events, on which both gods and men 
are bound by their mutual dependence 
(‘dying each other’s life, living each other’s 
death,” as The Resurrection has it), and of 
which the animal creation in its self-sufficiency, 
and the Roman dice-throwers who live simply 
for the moment, are independent. 
“What can a swan need but a swan? 
God has not appeared to the birds.” 
This play seems litthe more than a sketch, 
but in one of Yeats’s two final plays, Purgatory, 
the idea of ghostly suffering is magnificently 
dramatised —indeed, in its compression, its use 
of dramatic symbols, and its novelty of verse- 
form,* this play seems more miraculous every 
time one reads it. (I would go many miles to 
see it acted, but have never yet heard of the 
chance.) The Purgatory is a thoroughly un- 
Christian one—indeed, there seems to be no 
purgation possible in it, as with the unfortunate 
traitors to their country in The Dreaming of 
the Bones: 
*“O, never, never 
Shall Diarmuid and Dervorgilla be forgiven.” 
The Old Man of the play (there are only two 
characters, though the story brings several 
more into our imagination) ts seeing his 
mother as a ghostly appearance at the window 
of a ruined house, re-living her tormented 
union with his drunken father—a father whom 
he himself has murdered. To ‘finish the 
consequence” for her, to end the repeated 
torment, he kills his own son, so that the line 
may die out. But at once the dream begins 
again, and he realises that his action has been 
useless: 
‘Her mind cannot hold up that dream. 
‘Twice a murderer and all for nothing .. .’ 
It would not be true to say that Yeats quite 
excludes forgiveness, however, for as the Wise 
Man in The Hour Glass was saved at the end 


* Unrhymed octosyllabics, which A. E. Housman said 


could not be poetry. 








by his realisation that 
‘*‘We perish into God and sink away 
Into reality—the rest’s a dream 
so Purgatory ends with a prayer which has 
some hope in it: 
“O God, 
Release my mother’s soul from its dream! 
Mankind can do no more. Appease 
The misery of the living and the remorse of 
the dead.” 
There is also the tree, once covered with 
“leaves thick as butter, 
Fat, greasy life ‘3 
and now bare: 
“Study that tree. 
It stands there like a purified soul, 
All cold, sweet, glistening light.”’ 
I do not know whether Yeats meant to recall 
“If they do these things in a green tree, what 
shall be done in a dry?”’; but the thought of 
the Cross is bound to come to mind. 


” 


The branching and flowering of that tree in 
the European imagination is well known to 
those who have read The Golden Legend, or 
have seen Piero della Francesca’s wonderful 
frescoes at Arezzo. Mr. F. E. Halliday has 
brought the Cornish dramatic version of the 
story out of near-oblivion, translating it into 
straightforward modern English, and prefacing 
it with a most interesting discussion of the 
early drama and its mode of production. He 
describes and illustrates the Cornish ‘‘rounds’’, 
or open-air theatres, of which two still survive 
to be examined, and proving from these that 
a good part of the play must have been acted 
in the arena, he goes on to argue that the 
same must have been the case in the early 
Elizabethan theatres, whose structure would 
have been influenced by the “rounds” at least 
as much as by the inn-yards. On this argu- 
ment, the “‘groundlings” cannot in early years 
have stood in the yard itself, but must have 
been placed under the galleries. 

The Rood scenes are found in the fourteenth- 
century Cornish trilogy known as the Ordinalia, 
some 10,000 lines long, the whole of which has 
(Mr. Halliday tells us) been given a literal 
translation by R. Morton Nance, still un- 
published, which is more accurate than earlier 
versions, and on which these extracts are 
based. The scenes when put together in this 
way form a coherent and interesting sequence, 
though hardly a drama. Mr. Halliday gives 
an example of the original Cornish to show 
the strictness of the rhyming and metrical 
pattern. He has wisely not attempted to 
reproduce this, and in fact a good deal of his 
version is in what Christopher Fry would call 
“sliced prose”. But it is free from affectations 
and inversions, and his translation of another 
part of the Ordinalia, The Three Maries, is 
certainly more melodious and more speakable 
than that printed in the Everyman collection of 
early plays. Here is the translation (perhaps a 
literal one?) of a stanza near the beginning in 
the Everyman edition: 











Mary, Moruer OF JAMES: 
**So it is with me, 
Much and great torment for him; 
If he will not, through his grace, 
Help me in a short time, 
My heart in me will break 
Very really through troubles.’ 
And here is Mr. Halliday’s version of the 
same stanza: 
“Such sorrow I have for him. 
If he brings me no relief, 
And will not comfort me, 
I know not what I shall do. 
My heart will break for grief.” 


ANNE RIDLER 

“Mr. W. S.”’ 

Mr. William Shakespeare’s Comedies, 
Histories and Tragedies. 4A photographi: 
facsimile of the First Folio Edition. Prepared b) 
Helge Kokeritz and Charles Tyler Prouty. O.U.P. 
84s. Hamlet: Father and Son, by Peter 
Alexander. O.U.P. 15s. The Mutual Flame, 
by G. Wilson Knight. Methuen. 18s. Who was 
Shakespeare? by H. Amphlett. Heinemann. 21s. 

While giving a warm welcome to the new 
facsimile of the First Folio of Shakespeare’s 
Plays prepared in the United States for the 
general reader, it is only fair to say that the 
new edition is not to be compared with the 
facsimile published by Methuen in 1910, a 
book now somewhat rare and valuable. In 
the new facsimile the size of the page has been 
reduced by about one-fifth and the margin 
enlarged, making the print smaller and denser, 
while the strong contrast between very black 
ink and white paper shows up minor defects 
and has produced a less legible page with a 
quite alarming list of new errata. It is hard to 
assess how much of this is due to the state of 
the original copy, now in the Elizabethan 
Club at Yale University, and how much to 
the method of reproduction used, for illegible 
words in the new facsimile prove to be quite 
clear in the 1910 edition. 

In spite of these shortcomings, the new 
facsimile will be welcomed as the need for it 
is great. Four-fifths of a loaf is better than no 
bread, and there is both pleasure and profit 
to be derived from seeing the plays in print 
as first set forth, thanks to the exertions of 
Shakespeare’s fellow-actors, Heminge and 
Condell. The delightful phonetic spelling, the 
absence of all but the barest of stage directions, 
the additional matter such as the Dedication, 
the Memorial Verses, the address to the Great 
Variety of Readers, the Names of the Principal 
Actors and so forth are of touching interest 
and seem to bring us very near to the King’s 
Men. 

Mr. Ko6keritz tells us in his Preface that 
“liberal outside margins have been provided 
for the reader’s notes and a paper suitable for 
writing in ink has been used,” thereby reveal- 
ing the habits of American students and the 
kind of considerations which have governed 
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the make-up, while Mr. Prouty contributes a 
good and clear account for the general reader 
of the printing of the First Folio and of 
subsequent editions. 

In Hamlet: Father and Son, Professor 
Alexander addresses not so much the general 
reader as the reader with a general interest 
in drama both wide and deep. It is difficult 
to convey in a few words the charm and 
potency of this little book of five discourses, 
provoked in the first place by a consideration 
of Sir Laurence Olivier’s treatment of Hamlet 
on the screen as “‘the tragedy of a man who 
could not make up his mind,” and proceeding 
by inevitable stages through the study of the 
doctrine of hamartia or the “‘particular fault” 
in a tragic hero, to an exposition of the nature 
of Tragedy itself. In the course of this discus- 
sion he ranges fruitfully over the whole of 
dramatic literature, from Greek drama to the 
modern film and the criticism is so just and 
so happily pointed with quotations from every 
quarter—not excepting such unexpected 
sources as the modern murder mystery—that 
the reader rises up as a giant refreshed, ready 
to re-read Aristotle and Sophocles and A. C. 
Bradley, Wordsworth and Lessing, Saxo 
Grammaticus and Belleforét and Hamlet itself 
with a new eye. Books such as this, where every 
word tells, come rarely from the press and it 
is safe to predict that an “‘age unbred”’ will 
salute this one. 

The Mutual Flame is concerned specifically 
with Shakespeare’s Sonnets and his strange 
poem ‘‘The Phoenix and Turtle’? which was 
included in ‘‘Love’s Martyr’ (1601), a poem 
by Robert Chester to which were added 
“Diverse Poeticall Essaies on the former 
Subject; viz: the Turtle and Phoenix’’ by 
Shakespeare, Marston, Chapman, Ben Jonson 
and others. Try as we may, we cannot read 
into “The Phoenix and Turtle” all the sym- 
bolic meaning of a metaphysical and personal 
kind that Mr. Knight finds there. But the 
“mutual flame” of the Phoenix poem gives 
him his theme for 140 pages devoted to the 
Sonnets. 

The search for autobiography in the Sonnets 
has been described as a dark thicket in which 
many have lost their way; indeed Mr. Knight 
prefaces his work with Raleigh’s warning 
“There are many footprints around the cave 
of this mystery, none of them pointing in the 
outward direction.” Undaunted, he explores 
the cave and finds in it bisexuality, integration 
patterns, thought-moulds, “perverted’’ love 
and other Freudian furniture of doubtful 
shape. The reader may feel that the search 
itself is, as John Bailey said, ‘among the most 
barren, because among the most fantastic of 
critical efforts.” On a purely textual level it 
is distressing to find “shalt”? printed “shall” 
in the penultimate line of Sonnet 107 (p. 4) 
and ‘‘Mine eye hath play’d the painter and 
hath stell’d Thy beauty’s form’’ where it 
should be “‘steel’d”’ (i.e. engraved) in Sonnet 
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24 (p. 40). Most of the capitals are ignored, 
but one is given to Death where the Quarto 
shows none, quite changing the effect of “So 
shalt thou feed on death, that feeds on men, 
And death once dead, there’s no more dying 
then.” (p. 92). 

After Mr. Knight’s bitter heart-searchings, 
Who was Shakespeare? is all fun and games. 
Miss Amphlett sets out to prove to us that 
“Shakespeare” was neither Shakespeare nor 
Bacon but Edward de Vere, 17th Earl of 
Oxford, who wrote plays from 1573 onwards 
and died a bit too soon. Written in a lively 
style, it is charmingly illustrated with con- 
temporary portraits and one meets all kinds 
of delightful people of the Elizabethan Age in 
polished surroundings; and if one is converted 
to the new theory, there is a Society to be 
joined (on the last page) which, curiously 
enough, was started in 1922 by a man called 
Looney. Janet LEEPER 


Bottomley and Nash 

Poet and Painter, the Correspondence between 
Gordon Bottomley and Paul Nash. Ed. C. C. Abbott 
and A. Bertram. O.U.P. 30s. Poems and Plays 
by Gordon Bottomley. Bodley Head. 30s. 

This correspondence is a treasure, very rare 
in these days when scrappy notes and long- 
distance calls have taken the place of letters. 
It provides the complete and vivid record of 
a friendship, wherein an established poet 
fostered with warmth and wisdom the develop- 
ment of a gifted young painter. They first 
wrote to each other because Bottomley liked 
some drawings done by Nash in a borrowed 
copy of his own poems: they kept on writing 
until Nash died at the end of the Second 
World War; Bottomley was not long to survive 
him. Each, in his very different style, is good 
to read. Through Nash’s vivid if unorthodox 
use of words we follow his growth as artist 
and as man. Bottomley, already an invalid 
when the correspondence begins, and never 
to be free of the threat of haemorrhage, is the 
contemplative partner in the friendship. His 
convictions and allegiances hardly change, 
whereas Nash, who begins by sharing 
Bottomley’s veneration for Rossetti, moves a 
long way. But the younger man gains from 
the older not only the discerning encourage- 
ment which the artist—loneliest of all beings 
—so sorely needs, but also guidance from one 
whose understanding was by no means con- 
fined to his own art. 

‘The greatest mystery comes of the greatest 
definiteness,”’ says Bottomley: and in his own 
plays that piece of profound wisdom is exem- 
plified. He was not a great poet: the shining 
phrases are very few. He was too much in 
love with the past, seen often at a second 
remove, and with formal patterns of sound. 
These are limitations natural to a sick man 
leading a cloistered life in a hurly-burly age. 
But he was a craftsman of the theatre: his 
plays are all plays, and though he appears to 


retreat) from the early 
Gruach and King Lear’s Wife into a Celtic twi- 
light. the two considerable late works not 
included in this volume show him as master 
of theatrical effect. The Acts of Saint Peter (for 
Exeter Cathedral, 1933) contains the best, as 
well as the most economical, dramatisation of 
the Crucifixion in our time. In complete con- 
trast, Kate Kennedy (1945) is a wise and witty 
little comedy, wherein the flexible strength and 
sureness of the verse testify to the mastery 
gained by a lifetime of taking pains. 

lake the correspondence for itself, and it is 
a passport to the artists’ country, where men’s 
hearts are warm as they try to see and to 
express the truth. Understand these artists’ 
work in the light of it, and the values of that 
country become illuminated by the glow of 
the human personalities which, in humbly 
striving towards them, share in their creation. 

E. Marvin Browne 


Noh and Kabuki 
Japanese Theatre, /) 
Peter Owen. 30s. 

Vokyo between the two wars, at least from 
the point of view of a foreign resident, was a 
singularly drab and unattractive city. Such 
beauties as it still contained were hidden away 
in remote corners in a small shop-front down 
a muddy lane or in the quiet  tree-shaded 
courtyard) of an inconspicuous suburban 
temple. Nevertheless there was always the 
theatre; and in the Kabuki-za one established 
contact with a more graceful and more digni- 
fied world, the civilisation one had already 
glimpsed through the prints and book- 
illustrations of the great popular Japanese 
artists of the eighteenth and early-nineteenth 
centuries. Merely as a spectacle, the Japanese 
drama delighted: nowhere else did a crowd 
of figurants, moving to and fro across an 
extremely long and = narrow stage, form 
patterns so harmonious yet so natural and 
apparently so unselfconscious. In the splendid 
costumes of the medieval past, the protagonists 
moved with a rhythmic solemnity that.befitted 
their heroic roles. ‘Their formalised make-up 

black, white and vermilion—— gave the per- 
formance an additional strangeness. 


Faubion Bowers. 


Then other features began gradually to 
emerge. Since the theme of every drama 
presented was well-known to its native 
audience, keen theatre-goers, who could not 
afford a ticket for the whole play, would 
purchase a ticket for a single act, in order to 
admire a renowned performer giving his 
interpretation of some famous episode. ‘The 
incident itself might be very slight——a gesture, 





a change of expression, even the imperceptible 
movement with which the hero, surprised by 
the appearance of a beautiful unknown young 
woman, slowly let his coat fall. But the 
audience awaited eagerly; and, when the actor 
had rendered it to their satisfaction, he was 
saluted with a spontaneous burst of applause. 
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Next, one admired the astonishing virtuos ty 
of male actors who specialised in female paris. 
Unlike the boy actors of the Elizabethan stave, 
these celebrated female-impersonators were 
seldom either young or comely. Often thy 
were ancient and wrinkled; but thanks to th: ir 
complete absorption in the part they playe |, 
and the success with which they seemed \o 
have assimilated feminine psychology and thie 
fashionable niceties of feminine behavion 
one very soon lost any sense of oddity or 
incongruity. 

Both occasional visitors to the Kabuki-z 
and those who have studied Japanese actois 
and dancers only on a Western stage or 
through the medium of photographs, will find 
much to interest them in Japanese Theatre b 
Mr. Faubion Bowers. Former instructor at a 
Japanese university and military Censor of the 
Theatre, during the occupation of Japan, 
from 1947 to 1948, Mr. Bowers is one of thos 
American intellectuals who feel a deep, if a 
times a somewhat undiscriminating, sympathy 
with Far Eastern ways of thought and life 
His first chapter consists of an Historical! 
Introduction, in which he sketches the various 
modes that have contributed to the growth ol 
Kabuki. From the early traditional dances 
eventually emerged — the drama 
entitled Noh, which among Japanese. still 
evokes the kind of admiration that English 
amateurs reserve for 


classical 


music. It has a grave, mysterious, unearthly 
beauty. Kabuki, on the other hand, is essen- 
tially a popular art, created not for the 
aristocrats and feudal warriors who delighted 
in the Noh plays, but “primarily designed to 
appeal to commoners, townsmen, and 
merchants’ the same pleasure-loving and 
inquisitive class who encouraged the develop- 
ment of the Japanese popular print. Mr. 
Bowers has had the advantage of meeting 
many celebrated actors and consulting 
numerous Japanese friends. He publishes 
summaries of some of the better-known 
dramas, and, as an appendix, three transla- 
tions of plays that often appear in the Kabuki 
repertoire. His last chapter, ““The ‘Theatre 
To-day”, which describes various contem- 
porary dramatic experiments—including the 
“surge of sex plays and erotic displays” 
presented since the defeat of Japan—-makes, it 
must be admitted, rather gloomy reading. 


PETER QUENNELI 


The Essence of a Period 
Gothic Fashions in Women’s Dress, by 
Olga Sronkova. Blackwell. 42s. Handbook of 
English Costume in the 17th Century, by 
C. W. and P. Cunnington. Faber. 36s. 
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Here and there, now and then, and prob- 
ably for a very short time on each occasion, 
the Iron Curtain is lifted an inch or two, and 
through the gap is pushed a messenger. A month 
or two ago a most remarkable emissary edged 
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its way through such a gap from Prague a 
book on costume, richly illustrated and with 
an English text. 

Che book is called Gothic Fashions in Women’s 
Dress: its author is Olga’ Sronkova: its 
publishers Artia, Prague. The illustrations are 
all reproductions of paintings and a_ few 
pieces of sculpture in or around Prague, but 
the book belongs to the whole of medieval 
Europe. 

The scope of the book is severely limited. 
It deals only with women’s dress and it con- 
centrates mainly on the fourteenth century, 
though it extends forward a little into the 
fifteenth and back a little into the twelfth and 
thirteenth. No doubt its publishers felt that to 
point out in the title that it also discussed and 
illustrated only Bohemian costume would 
suggest altogether too narrow a field, and yet 
it is a book which no student of costume and 
no drama library can afford to be without, for 
in its very narrowness as well as in the way in 
which it treats its subject it sets a new stan- 
dard in works on costume: it is exemplary. 

The study of dress does not 
fatiguing a number of books on costume 
would have us believe, in following the rise 
and fall of the waistline, the inflation and 
deflation of the hips, nor in the cataloguing 
of frills and buttons. We can learn no more 
about the dress of the late fourteenth century 
from a set of line drawings giving us informa- 
tion of that sort than we could learn about 
Venice from a list of its buildings illustrated 
with line drawings of their facades. ‘The 
character of Venice lies in the opalescent light 
in which its buildings float: in the quiet noise 
of its wheelless streets: in the dream-mood that 
is laid on the senses by its gently sparkling 
canals. The character of late fourteenth-century 
dress lies in subtleties of that kind: in its love 
of exquisite contrasts— contrasts between a 
tortuous flowing line and an abrupt and 
delicate angle: between a serene area of plain 
colour and a surface that flickers all over with 
a sprightly and intricate pattern: between 
sharp toe or elbow and heavily fluted skirt: 
between the gentle smoothness of a cheek and 
the dappled light and shade of embossed 
metal crown or jewelled amice. The Wilton 
Diptych explains these things at a glance; how 
many books on costume even hint at them? 
How many books on costume suggest that a 
period like a city has an essence, penetrating 
and intense, which is caught and reflected in 
its works of art but which eludes the historian 
who tries to produce a clinical reconstruction 
of its outward forms? 


consist, as so 


The essence of Europe at the moment which 
art historians call the International Gothic 
period is just exactly what Olga Sronkova has 
enclosed within the covers of her book. Her 
text is both practical and evocative, her 
illustrations are chosen both to build up a 
picture of the beliefs, the taste and the ideals 
of conduct and behaviour of the time, and to 


and details of 


costume, 


isolate pin-point significant 
whether the detail is a deacon’s 
wrist in jewelled dalmatic over jewelled alb, 
or the costume of a female bath-attendant in 
the reign of King Wenceslas the Fourth. 
Nineteen superb colour plates set the imagina- 
tion racing back to the time of our Richard II 
and his Bohemian queen Anne; innumerable 
carefully photographed details explain the 
taste in patterned brocades, tasselled cushions, 
the way veils and wimples were draped or the 
way the ladies of the day had their babies. 
This book demonstrates the method by which 
the costume of any period can be understood 
in relation to its works of art, and in relation 
to the way the people who actually wore the 
clothes felt about things. 

The latest Cunnington handbook is on the 
dress of the English seventeenth century. It 
follows the old conventional line of books on 
costume. It is illustrated by redrawings in 
careful outline of chosen costumes from the 
works of the old masters. Its text is pleasantly 
sprinkled with quotations from = seventeenth- 
century writers. It tells us a lot and shows us 
a lot, but the breath of the seventeenth century 
does not breathe through its pages. 

STELLA Mary Prarce 
The Use of Light on the Stage 
Lighting the Stage, by P. Corry. Pitman. 20s. 

Mr. Corry begins this excellent book with a 
plea for the recognition of the person who is 
responsible for devising the lighting ofa pro- 
duction as the “lighting designer,’’ and _ his 
book is concerned mainly with the use of 
light on the stage, and only incidentally with 
the use of electrical apparatus. This approach 
I found most refreshing, and strongly support 
his argument that the lighting designer should 
be an artist as well as a technician. The 
standards of decor and production in the 
British theatre are high. We have excellent 
lighting apparatus available. and, I think, the 
best range of gelatine colours in the world; 
but too frequently the lighting of productions 
is unimaginative. There is room in the theatre 
for more artist-technicians. 

When a man begins to take a special interest 
in lighting there is always a danger that it 
will be used for its own sake and, as Mr. 
Corry very rightly says, lighting must be 
disciplined. The lighting designer must attend 
the producer’s rehearsals and have a thorough 
knowledge of the production. He must use 
light to help the actors and the dramatic 
climaxes of the play as well as the purely 
decorative qualities of the production. Lighting 
must be controlled by art. 

Mr. Corry writes with a love of his subject 
and a great knowledge of his craft. His book 
contains much useful information and advice 
based on experience. There are excellent 
chapters on typical lighting problems and the 
use of special effects. While he stresses the 
need for careful preparation and planning of 
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Some Drama Volumes in _ the 
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new crown 


Everyman’s Library 


WEBSTER AND FORD’S 
PLAYS 


Webster's The White Devil and The Duchess of 
Malfi; Ford’s The Broken Heart and ‘Tis Pity 


She's a Whore 6s. 
BEN JONSON’S 
COMPLETE PLAYS 
Nearly 1,400 pages. Introduction by Pro- 
fessor E. E. Schelling. 2 vols. sy. Ca. 
SELECT PLAYS 


Francis Beaumont and 
John Fletcher 
Six plays with glossary: The Knight of the 
Burning Pestle; The Maid’s Tragedy; A King 
and No King; The Faithful Shepherdess; The 
Wild Goose Chase; Bonduca. 7s. 


18th-CENTURY PLAYS 
Ed. John Hampden 


With a Prologue by Samuel Johnson; Addison's 
Cato, Rowe’s Jane Shore, Gay’s Beggar's 
Opera, Fielding’s Tom Thumb the Great, Lillo’s 


George Barnwell, Colman and Garrick’s 

Clandestine Marriage, Cumberland’s West 

Indian. Ts. 
DRYDEN’S ESSAYS 


Includes the Essay of Dramatic Poesy, and its 
Defence, The Dramatic Poetry of the Last Age, 
Heroic Poetry and Poetic Licence, The Grounds 
of Criticism in Tragedy, Nature and Dramatic 
Art, Musical Drama, Rhymes and Blank Verse, 
The Proper Wit of Poetry, and seven other 
essays on the stage, on poetry, and on 
criticism. 6s. 


RESTORATION PLAYS 
Dryden's All for Love; Wycherley’s The 
Country Wife; Congreve’s The Way of the 


World; Otway’s Venice Preserved; Farquhar’s 
The Beaux’-Stratagem; Vanbrugh’s The Pro- 
voked Wife; Etherege’s The Man of Mode. 6s. 
POEMS AND PLAYS 
Oliver Goldsmith 


She Stoops to Conquer, The Good-Natur'd Man, 
and a scene from the unpublished Grumbler, 


with thirty-seven poems, including The 
Traveller, The Deserted Village, and Retalia- 
tion, 6s. 


GOETHE’S FAUST 
Both parts of the tragedy which are the core 
of Goethe's life-work, in the re-edited trans- 
lation of Theodore Martin, with an Introduc- 
tion by W. H. Bruford, Professor of German 
at Cambridge. 6s. 


‘A DOLL’S HOUSE 
THE WILD DUCK 
LADY FROM THE 


Henrik Ibsen 


{ Doll's House is one of the key pieces in the 
Naturalist revolution of the European Stage. 
The Wild Duck, which in a way satirizes 
Ibsenism and Ibsen himself, is still most effec- 
tive as an ironic comedy, while The Lady from 
the Sea, with its unique blend of psychology 
and poetic fantasy, is a study of the “‘contrari- 
ness” of the female will. 6s. 


THE SEA 


PLAYS, POEMS AND PROSE 
J. M. Synge 


The Shadow of the Glen, Riders to the Sea, The 
Tinker’s Wedding, The Well of the Saints, The 
Playboy of the Western World, Deirdre of the 
Sorrows. 6s. 


PLAYS, PROSE WRITINGS, 
AND POEMS 
Oscar Wilde 


The following are included: Lady Windermere’s 
Fan and The Importance of Being Earnest; 
with the novel The Picture of Dorian Gray and 
the dialogue on aesthetics The Critic as Artist, 
with other works in one volume of 440 
pages. 6s. 


24 ONE-ACT PLAYS 
Selected by John Hampden 


enlarged edition includes works by 
twenty-four different playwrights, among 
them T. S. Eliot, Sean O'’Casey, Laurence 
Housman, W. B. Yeats, James Bridie, Noel 
Coward, Gordon Bottomley, Lord Dunsany, 
Wolf Mankowitz, and St. John Ervine, At 
threepence a play this volume is a bargain 
for the theatre lover. 6s. 
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lighting rehearsals he is never dogmatic and 
realises the need for experiment. As an artist 
may do many sketches before the finished 
painting, so the lighting designer must have 
time for experiment and correction; but his 
experiments must be planned and not a hit- 


and-miss affair. Mr. Corry is always aware of 


pictorial values in the theatre, and I recom- 
mend his view (expressed when he is discussing 
apron and arena stages) that, since the theatre 
is a place of imagination, pictorial splendour 
should play its part. 

I regret that more space is not devoted to 


the use of colour, one of the most difficult of 


all lighting problems. If the lighting designer 
approaches his work with the eye of an artist 
he must bring a knowledge of and a sensitivity 
to colour and tone, and learn to translate the 
palette of the designer into terms of light; 
without this he cannot marry the work of the 
painter and the needs of the actor and pro- 
ducer so that the stage always presents a 
pictorial unity. Creation of atmosphere and 
changes of mood on the stage are largely 
determined by colour, and though expense so 
often controls the amount of apparatus avail- 
able the lighting designer can always give full 
rein to his imagination in the use of colour. 
But perhaps Mr. Corry is reserving further 
discussion of this subject for his next book, to 
which I look forward with great pleasure. 
Joun SuLLivan 


Young Actors and others 

Shakespeare and the Young Actor, by Gu 
Boas. Rockliff. 16s. The Drama in School 
and Church, by Kenneth Martyn Lobb. Harrap. 
7s. 6d. Producing a Play, by Frank Lambe. 
Foyle. 2s. 6d. Behind the Footlights, by 
Martha Alexander. John Murray. 9s. 6d. Musical 
Productions, by Leila Mackinlay. Running 
an Amateur Society, by Roy Stacey, and 
Appraising a Play, by Harold Downs. Herbert 





Jenkins. 5s. each. Let’s Prepare a Nativity 


Play, by Freda Collins. Garnet Miller. 7s. 6d. 

‘Take pains be perfect” said Quince to 
his company of actors. ‘The authors of these 
different books tell the experienced and _ in- 
experienced actor and producer of the varying 
ways by which he may strive after this perfec- 
tion in the theatre. 

Mr. Guy Boas, in his Shakespeare and the 
Young Actor, is not only a guide and friendly 
instructor, but also tells the story of a great 
achievement. As Headmaster of Sloane 
School, Chelsea. he has added to his duties a 
labour of love 
Shakespeare, performed by members of the 


school. Here productions have always been of 


the highest standard, and have rightly earned 
the praise of dramatic critics all over the 
country. This has been so because Mr. Boas, 
as he shows us in his admirable book, has 
realised in his work as producer several 
essential facts—-that it is impossible to set one- 
self or one’s actors too high a standard; that 





the production of plays of 





no play of Shakespeare is beyond the scope of 
boy actors, if they are shown the right way; 
that the great Shakespearian heroines can be 
better played by boys than by women, because 
the parts were written for boys to act. There 
need be no fear that the boy-actor of to-day 
will not understand the plays for they are all 
essentially simple, because their nature is 
elemental. “Children can usually understand 
Shakespeare so long as he is not explained to 
them.”’ Mr. Boas shows us above all his own 
love and enthusiasm for Shakespeare, and the 
realisation that he wrote for the theatre, for 
an audience of everyday people who crowded 
into the Globe. 

A producer who can share with Mr. Boas 
his enthusiasm, his knowledge and _ his belief 
that a School Production of a Shakespeare 
play may and should be of the highest quality, 
will find all that he needs in the advice and 
help given in this book. I liked particularly 
his methods of rehearsal and the advice to 
actors in the appendix. But the greatest help 
to the producer of Shakespeare in schools 
comes from the stories of Mr. Boas’s own 
productions, ranging from King Lear to Twelfth 
Night in modern dress. The book is well 
illustrated with photographs of the produc- 
tions. though I could have done without 
those of back-stage goings-on! 

Dr. Lobb has written a book of a different 
kind~ a history of the drama in school and 
church-showing how  play-acting, first a 
religious matter in medieval times, came to be 
recognised as an essential part of education as 
early as Tudor times. He tells us how drama 
was kept alive in the schools even in the dark 
pre-Restoration period, and continued through 
the Georgian and Victorian ages. The book is 
full of information for the student of drama, 
and is most readable, being enlivened with 
charming anecdotes, as of the performance of 
Macready at Rugby in 1803 in The Castle 
Spectre, or of Dr. Valpy’s productions of 
Shakespeare at Reading, in which, for instance, 
the doctor inserted scenes of his own, or inter- 
polated in Richard IIT the funeral oration of 
Mark Antony and some of Hamlet’s soliloquies. 
For one who, as a boy at school, likes to think 
that he helped to break down public opinion 
against acting in schools, I find it interesting 
to learn that Romeo and Juliet was given at 
Harrow in 1752, and that in 171] a Mr, 
Honeycott, Headmaster of a London Charity 
School, lost his post for allowing his pupils to 
perform Timon of Athens! 

In the penultimate chapter Dr. Lobb deals 
with the modern revival of Religious Drama, 
bringing to our notice the works of Masefield, 
Christopher Fry, Ronald Duncan and others, 
and the productions of E, Martin Browne. A 
most valuable and interesting book. 

I liked enormously and strongly recommend 
Mr. Frank Lambe’s Producing a Play. Mr. 
Lambe never fails to put first things first. He 
writes in an amusing style, but the advice and 





UPON THIS ROCK 


A Dramatic Chronicle of 
Peterborough Cathedral 
BY JAMES KIRKUP 


Mr. Kirkup’s play, although written 
specifically for performance in the 
Cathedral during the celebrations of 
the 1300th anniversary of its founda- 
tion, is a considerable contribution 
to contemporary religious drama. In 
the Preface the poet writes ‘Though 
this poetic chronicle play is to be 
regarded as an artistic whole, several 
of the scenes could be performed 
separately as one-act plays. The 
choruses, too, could stand on their 
own for use in choral speaking.” 
6s. net 
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Let's do some 
ACTING 


Anthony Parker 


book about play production 
written especially for children, 
covering in a light but essentially 
practical manner everything from 
casting and producing a play, to 
lighting, make-up and costume. 


5s. net 


Ready June, July 


THE BODLEY HEAD 














help he gives is just right, and entirely seriou . 
He points out the difficulties a producer hes 
to face in many amateur societies, and abovy > 
all he shows what a producer’s job really i 

how he must be a benevolent dictator, know 

ing what he wants and getting it. I would 
have all amateur actors and producers rea: 
this book, and know by heart Chapter 5! 

I do not care personally for the story-telling 
style adopted by Martha Alexander in Behini 
the Footlights. Vhere is much information here 
about the formation of an amateur society 
but it is too often obscured by the slightly 
school-girlish tale of Roy and Doris. 

The three Practical Stage Handbooks. 
Musical Productions, Running an Amateur Society. 
and Appraising a Play, are valuable additions of 
the earlier publications in this series, being use- 
ful books of reference in their different spheres. 

Miss Freda Collins writes simply and with 
enthusiasm on the production of a Nativity 
play, based on her own experience in an East 
End Settlement. She also gives the text of 
The Angels of Bethlehem, written by herself. 
Crcit BELLAMY 


Children at the Cinema 


Children and Films, by Mary Field. Carnegte 
United Kingdom Trust. 10s. 6d. 

This publication consists of an admirably 
written and clearly documented report on an 
experiment which was carried out under the 
direction of Mary Field with exemplary 
thoroughness and great imagination. It con- 
sisted in the use of infra-red photography to 
record the reactions of children in six different 
cinemas, in widely contrasted localities, to 
two programmes of films. The report is 
accompanied by a folder of forty “‘stills’’ from 
these programmes together with 390 photo- 
graphs showing the behaviour of the children 
when the relevant shot was on the screen. 

I would like to commend this publication 
to lovers of the theatre as well as to those 
interested in the films. The appalling frequency 
with which children and young people visit 
the cinema, and the lamentable unsuitability 
of many of the films they see, led to the 
publication in 1950 of The Wheare Report. The 
most striking of its recommendations have 
been considered and in many cases accepted 
by the cinema industry, but its most impressive 
plea for urgent research on an educational 
and psychological, as well as on an artistic 
level, has been taken up only, so far as I have 
been able to discover, by Miss Field and the 
Carnegie ‘Trustees. (The most interesting 
passage in the whole report is relegated to an 
Appendix in small print.) 

Drama in schools and for young people is 
the subject of a great deal of thoroughly 
sloppy thinking and what the French call 
blague. | think that these photographs, together 
with Miss Field’s admirable but all too modest 
commentary, are not only of very great interest 
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intrinsically, but highly suggestive of subjects 
for, and methods of, research into other 
spheres of children’s activity. 

The Wheare Report (H.M. Stationery Office, 
3s.) and Miss Field’s experiment should be 
compulsory study for parents and teachers 
throughout the country. Joun ALLEN 


Long Plays 

The Lion of the West, by 7. k. Paulding. 
Ed. James N. Tidwell.) O.U.P. 24s. The Only 
Prison, by Patricia Brooks. Deane. 5s. This 
Same Flower, by Joanna Shannon. French. 4s. 
Pitfall, by Falkland L. Cary. Stacey Publications. 
4s. The Owner of Redfields, by Falkland L. 
Cary. French. 4s. The Olympian, by Gertrude 
Jennings. French. 4s. Where the Heart Is, by 
Aimée Stuart. French. 4s. The Voice of the 
Charmer, by M. and D. Constanduros. French. 
4s. Release, by Alfred Shaughnessy. Deane. 5s. 
What’s Cooking? by Joan Brampton. Deane. 
is. Walk into My Parlour, by Jane Robertson. 
Fortune Press. 4s. 3d. 1 Was in Prison, }) 
Vorwenna R. Bielby. Epworth. 3s. 6d. 

The Lion of the West, described by the editor 
as America’s most famous lost playa farce 
in two acts—was written in 1830 and brought 
to this country for a few performances after 
which it disappeared. In 1951, after four 
years’ diligent search an MS. copy was run to 
earth in the British Museum. This slim volume 
is a collector’s piece of interest mainly to 
students of American history and folklore. 

The Only Prison is that rare thing—-a good 
play for a cast of women. The action takes 
place in a Japanese prison camp. The eight 
characters are diverse and well drawn, the 
dialogue good and there is plenty of light and 
shade and no lack of humour. (1 simple set.) 

This Same Flower has a cast of nine women 
and the scene is the same throughout—a small 
ward in a sanatorium in 1939-40. It deals 
with the emotional problems of the tubercular 
patients. The subject could have been dealt 
with more adequately in the form of a novel. 
Two hours in the chill atmosphere of affliction 
which hangs over the whole piece would prove 
too harrowing for the average audience. It 


may be added that to-day the majority of 


male patients in T.B. sanatoria are extra- 
ordinarily bright and the general atmosphere 
is cheerful. It is difficult to believe that female 
patients are so different in this respect or that 
they are so obsessed with sex. (1 set.) 

The first of Falkland L. Cary’s two plays 
has a good strong plot which embraces murder 
and blackmail, but Pitfall is primarily the 
story of a marriage which was saved from 
foundering as the result of an agonising 


experience. The comic relief in the person of 


a middle-aged hired help is, alas, a quite 
incredible character. (3 m., 4 w.). Although 
The Owner of Redfields (nine women) centres 
round a crime, the treatment is unusual. There 
is a refreshing absence of the usual type of red 
herring and there are no detectives or police. 
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Aristophanes’ 


Lysi strata translated by 


DUDLEY FITTS 
“It’s a delight to read, it can be 
spoken, it could be acted.”-—New 
Statesman. 12/6 


Henrik Ibsen’s 
The Master Builder 


translated by 

EVA LE GALLIENNE 

A new version, with an invaluable 
prefatory study. ‘Her translation 
... iS a notable advance on the 
other published versions.” —Listener. 


18/ 
Handbook of English 
Costume in the 
17th Century 

C. WILLETT 


& PHILLIS CUNNINGTON 

A successor to the authors’ authori- 

tative earlier volumes on Medieval 
and 16th Century dress. 

Lavishly illustrated. 36/ 


The Death of Satan 


RONALD DUNCAN 
His latest verse play, performed with 
great success at last year’s Taw and 
Torridge Festival. 12/6 


A Match for the Devil 


NORMAN NICHOLSON 
Hosea is the central figure in this 
new verse play, first performed at 
the time of the 1953 Edinburgh 
Festival. 10/6 








Jean Anouilh 


lwo new pla ys 








THE LARK translated by Christopher Fry 


Harold Hobson wrote of the Paris production of this play: 


*M. Anouil! 


has discovered cheerfulness and optimism in his play about Joan of 
Are which he calls L’ Alouette. This play (as big an improvement on Shaw's 
Joan as Shaw’s was on Shakespeare’s) is soon to be seen in England, and i: 
will, | think, prove a revelation, not only of a man who, at a late hour, ha: 
saved himself from despair, but ‘of a consummate dramatic talent at the peak 


of its accomplishment. 


8s. 6d. 


TIME REMEMBERED 


A translation by Patricia Moyes of Leocadia, one of Anouilh’s most vivacious 


and delightful pieces roses. 
masterpiece of most living dramatists. 


Methuen 


Stage Lighting 


By F. BENTHAM. 


This well-known work deals in detail 
with all aspects of stage lighting, 

the types of apparatus involved, and 
its installation. It covers lamps, 
lighting equipment, dimmers and light 
consoles, and includes chapters on 
the theory of colour, colour music, 
special effects, open-stage lighting, 
municipal theatres, and comparative 
stage layouts. This new edition 
reports technical progress over the 
past five years. Included in the 
Pitman “Theatre and Stage” series, 
it is invaluable to professional and 
amateur alike. 


Illustrated. 37/6 net | 


Pitman 


Parker St., W.C.2 


Kingsway, 


London, 





2nd Edition. | 
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ME HL ARRAP 


The fullest biography of this 
great tragedian yet published 


MR. MACREADY 


J. C. TREWIN 

Author of ** Dramatists of Today” 
| In this complete biography, William Charles 
Macready (1793-1873) is set against a turbulent 
stage background: he is shown as an excitingly 
complex personage through whose life moved 
many major figures in literature and the arts. 
A book for theatrical enthusiasts and students 
of the theatre which will prove a mine of 
information about plays and acting during the 
little-known part of the early nineteenth 

century. Many half-tone illustrations. 
(July) 15/— 


Ready in June 
The History of the 
English Puppet Theatre 


| by G. SPEAIGHT. Illustrated 25|- 
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Without the intervention of the law, retribu- 
tion relentlessly overtakes the guilty party. 

The Olympian is an_ entertaining little 
comedy with good speakable dialogue. There 
is a strong elderly male character part which 
is well sustained and credible and the other 
parts are nicely varied, including a speaking 
part for a parrot. The play ends with a lively 
wrangle over a will. (1 set, 4 m., 7 w.) 

Where the Heart Is has something to say upon 
a subject which is exercising the minds of a 
great many people to-day who are responsible 
for the well-being of the young. Its essence is 
contained in a speech of one of the characters, 
“There’s nothing worse for kids than knowing 
their parents are at loggerheads.’’ We are 
presented with two adolescents, one a healthy 
boy whose parents are divorced, the other an 
emotional girl whose neurosis may be attribut- 
able to the weathercock emotions of her 
parents. The play opens with great promise 
but the denouement is not altogether satis- 
fying. Perhaps it is too much to expect a 
definite solution of such a complex problem. 

The Voice of the Charmer, described as a 
domestic comedy, is an inconsequential frolic, 
more farce than comedy, in which all the 
women characters succumb to the blandish- 
ments of a worthless imposter whose stock-in- 
trade is charm. Action is too often hampered 
by wisecracks sometimes quite irrelevant and 
unfunny. (1 set, 5 m., 6 f.) 

Release is a play with an unusual and 
interesting plot and some strong dramatic 
moments. Unfortunately the changes of mood 
in some of the characters are so abrupt as to 
be unconvincing and to make the play rather 
scrappy. Something might be done in produc- 
tion to remedy this defect. The play has been 
presented on television. (1 set, 5 m., 4 w.) 

In What's Cooking?, an amusing farcical 
comedy, the fun is fast and furious. The parts 
are well distributed and varied, and the main- 
spring, a middle-aged cook-general, is a host 
in herself. The dialogue is free from irrele- 
vancies. (1 set, 3 m., 6 w.) 

Walk into My Parlour is well written and of 
workmanlike construction. In a_ theatrical 
background, the theme is good and _ the 
characters come to life, but something should 
be done to make the volte-face in the final scene 
more feasible. (1 set, 4 m., 5 w.) 

The central figure in J Was in Prison is 
Elizabeth Fry, the great Quaker prison 
reformer. ‘The play is the story of the fulfil- 
ment of her desire “‘to do something more” 
when she was already the mother of a large 
family. The felicitous scenes of her home life 


contrast strongly with the grim conditions of 


the women’s quarters at Newgate in 1817. In 
the prison scene a wider canvas is needed than 
that provided by the living theatre, and the 


play might with advantage form the basis of 


a film scenario. It is well written and con- 
structed. (2 sets, 6 m., 12 w., and supers 
ad lib). A. H. WHARRIER 











FOOL’S MATE 


y 
LYNDON BROOK 


9 m., 3 f., 2 sets 


Broadcast on May 9th, 1955. 
Produced at the Criterion Theatre, 
London, Jan. 11, 1953. 


“A first-class play . . . an engrossing 
drama of court intrigue and murder... 
history without tears or yawns .. .” 

CECIL WILSON, Daily Mail, 12.1.53 


“The murder . . . is one of the most 
sensational in history . . . so absorbing 
are the characters involved, so fascinat- 
ing their actions . . . a vivid illustration 
of the court intrigue of the period .. .” 

R.P.M.G. Daily Telegraph, 12.1.53 


All enquiries: 


CURTIS BROWN LTD. 


6 HENRIETTA STREET, 
LONDON, W.C.2. 
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Sleeping Beauty 


A Pantomime-Play in 3 Acts 
by 
LEILA FORDE 
: . well-written; well constructed and 
amusing. | enjoyed reading it almost as 
much as an audience must have enjoyed 
watching it . . . 
READER’S REPORT, BRITISH DRAMA 
LEAGUE 
SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR 
SIMPLICITY OF PRODUCTION AND 
PRESENTATION 


5 women, 5 men, children’s chorus. 
| Standing set, | front cloth & gauze. 
REPRESENTED BY 
VINCENT SHAW 
21 Denman Street, W.!| Ger 1135 








THEATRE WORK BY YOUNG PEOPLE 


On Shakespeare’s birthday, April 23rd, a suite of new rooms at No. 10, Fitzroy Squave, 
restored to the original beauty of Adam’s architecture with the generous help of Lord Howacd 
de Walden, was opened by Dame Dorothy Brock for the use of younger members of tie 
League. They were filled for a fortnight by the Exhibition *‘Drama in Education,” staged |yy 
Norah Lambourne for the League in association with the Ministry. Photographs can only 
indicate a very little of the fresh imagination, the loving care and the mastery of varied and 
usually inexpensive materials which delighted visitors of every age who flocked to the shovy, 
some from as far afield as Durham, Lancashire and Yorkshire. 

The exhibits came from every part of England and Wales, and from every type of school, 
including training colleges. Some memorable ones were the Shanuk, a mythical lobster-like 
creature adapted from the Arms of Sheringham (Norfolk) by Sheringham Primary School into 
a kind of “hobby-horse’’ with a child inside it; a Coronation curtain embroidered with a vivid 
character-portrait of Elizabeth I, and a series of scenes from her reign from Porthleven County 
Primary School, Cornwall; a dragon’s head from Ferryhill (Co. Durham), and a witch’s hat 
from Stockton-on-Tees. ‘There were many fine properties and stylish costumes, such as Trent 
Park Training College’s for The Belle Stratagem, besides photographs, designs and models. 

Mr. Dalzell, Art Master of Bedford School, broadcast a review of the Exhibition in the 
Children’s Hour. He expressed great appreciation of the amazingly high standard attained by 
the young craftsmen, both in the choice of plays and in their practical interpretation. 


























Ihe three models shown are: opposite, Bryanston (Dorset) open-air Greek Theatre, with “mansions” 
set for the Chester Mystery Plays; above, multiple set for Ibsen’s An Enemy of the People by Hackney 
Downs Boys’ Grammar School; below, set of The Card Game by Ronald Fuller of Wesley Church Young 
Men’s Fellowship, Liskeard (Cornwall). 








B.D.L. MEMBERS’ PAGES 


Theatre Week 

The programme for Theatre Week, Sep- 
tember 3rd—1lth, contains a 
attractive names. The discussions during the 
day are led by a panel of speakers, among 
whom are John Allen, Yvonne Arnaud, George 
Devine, Alfred Drake, Rosamond Gilder, 
Ursula Jeans, Catherine Lacey, Margaret 
Leighton, Roger Livesey, Michael MacOwan, 
Norman Marshall and Bernard Miles. The 
theme is The Theatre in Contemporary Life: more 
general discussions on what the theatre is 
producing in different countries are linked 
with visits to West End plays; during the last 
three days there will be group discussions on 
the amateur theatre arising out of short 
addresses by Leo Baker, Maisie Cobby and 
Lyn Oxenford, jointly with the Standing 
Conference of Drama Associations. This is the 
long-planned opportunity to work with the 
Standing Conference, of which we hope 
League members will take full advantage, and 
it should bear good fruit in our future 
co-operation. The League’s own Conference 
takes place on the opening Sunday, September 
4th; the Director begins Theatre Week with 
an opening talk on September 5th and Tyrone 
Guthrie hopes to be back from Edinburgh in 
time to round off the Week with a final talk 
on Sunday morning, September | 1th. Further 
particulars, and details of accommodation, 
can be had on application to the Secretary. 


Theatrical Brains Trust 

Norman Marshall, Peter Forster and 
Dorothy Holmes-Gore, with E. Martin 
Browne as their chairman, formed a know- 
ledgeable Brains Trust at the first Theatre- 
goers’ Club members’ evening at Fitzroy 
Square on April 26th. The event, attended by 
about sixty members, was designed to_pro- 
mote discussion on the theme ‘Where is the 
Theatre Going?’ and the varied questions 
were dealt with fully by the panel. When it 
was formed last season the Club was visualised 
as something more than a _ theatre-visiting 
group. It was obvious that there could be 
further development through special meetings. 
After this first successful one, it is hoped next 
season to include more such gatherings, each 
helping to further the Club’s aim of bringing 
together the professional and the amateur, the 
actor and his audience. 


B.D.L. Summer School 


The August Summer School will be held 
this year at Bishop Otter College, Chichester, 


from July 29th to August 13th. Resident staff 


will include Jordan Lawrence (Production) ; 
Christopher Ede (Lighting and Stage Manage- 
ment); Frances Mackenzie (Production and 
Acting); Lyn Oxenford (Movement, Acting 


galaxy of 


and Production); Donald FitzJohn (Produ-- 
tion and Acting) ; Norah Lambourne (Costur e 
and Decor) ; and Heather Conway (Make-uj 
It is hoped that Mr. E. Martin Browne w'|l 
also be able to visit the Course. 

Lord Duncannon will open the School an 
the Lord Bishop of Chichester has consente 1 
to give a lecture on ‘Christianity and the 
Artist.” If their professional engagements 
permit Miss Yvonne Arnaud and Mr. Paul 
Rogers will attend as Guest Lecturers. 


Sir Barry’s Freedom 


We rejoice at the honour done to Sir Barr 


Jackson, a Vice-President of the League, by 


the City of Birmingham in conferring its 
Freedom upon him. Honour is indeed due 
for Sir Barry has conferred upon the City one 
of the finest repertory theatres in the world. 
The gift is even more a personal than a 
financial one: he has given his life, as well as 
his wealth, for over forty years to the task, 
and has brought to it great taste and high 
integrity. At 75 he is still young in ardour: 
the Henry VI productions which he was 
responsible for in concert with Douglas Seale) 
his producer, brought a fresh vigour to the 
Old Vic stage at their London visit two 
summers ago. We wish Sir Barry many years 
for such work in his new-given Freedom. 


Silvio D’ Amico 

Silvio D’Amico died recently in Rome at 
the age of 68, and with his passing the Italian 
theatre has suffered a grave loss. 

The theatre was for D’Amico the be-all and 


end-all, the centre and the circumference of 


his life. Amid all his many and varied activities 
he found time to write articles and critiques, 
to lecture, teach and travel; to edit the 
illustrated monthly Scenario, and to compile 
and edit the Theatres Section of the Enciclo- 
pedia Italiana. He wrote, among many other 
works, the learned and comprehensive Storia 
del Teatro Drammatico, and conceived, compiled 
and edited the monumental Enciclopedia dello 
Spettacolo, covering dramatic spectacle and 
theatre in all countries and at all periods, 
which is the most important work of its kind 
in the world. The first volume is already in 
the League’s Library; it will be followed by 
further volumes all, it is said, fully prepared. 
These will be added to the Library as 
published. 


International Conferences 

The Society for Theatre Research, founded 
since the war, has already attained the dignity 
of convening an international conference on 
Theatre History. This will take place at the 
British Academy, Burlington Gardens, Lon- 
don, W.1, from July 17th to 23rd, with 
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delegations from eleven countries including was written by Kenneth Cavander, the Ireland 
many distinguished authorities. The general Scholar, and managed to combine directness 
public may attend the sessions of the Con- and dignity. ‘You all of you know me,” was 
ference, at 10 a.m. and 2.30 p.m. on Monday,  Aphrodite’s opening address to us; what a 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Friday, July 18th, _ relief, after the ““Mighty on earth, mighty in 
19th, 20th, 22nd, and on Saturday morning — heaven, am I” of our predecessors, who knew 
July 23rd, on payment of £1 for the series more about Greek and less about dramatic 
or 5s. per session. The English delegation verse. Only an occasional cadence jarred, such 
consists of Mr. James Laver, Mr. Norman as the rendering of “‘‘philes xeros” by “ther 
Marshall and Mr. Richard Southern. The — sweet little finger.’’ There has been a complete 
Director of the League will take the chair at change of taste since Mr. Eliot complained of 
the morning session on July 20th when Sir the “refined Dalcroze chorus’ with their 
Barry Jackson will speak. ‘“‘mellifluous voices which rendered their 

The Religious Drama Society follows with — lyrics happily inaudible’’: ironically enough it 
the first international conference on Religious is he, who did so much to bring about the 
Drama at Lincoln College, Oxford, from July | change, who impedes the present-day producer 
23rd to 28th. Delegates from at least ten of the Chorus, with the ghostly voices of the 
countries will attend under the Presidency of | Women of Canterbury. This producer has 
the Bishop of Chichester. The Conference will partially exorcized them, since the Women of 


see the Gloucester Cathedral production of | Troezen were played by men. 

Murder in the Cathedral in the University Church The magnificent fan-vaults of the Divinity 
of St. Mary on July 23rd at 8 p.m., and two — School (at a first thought incongruous to a 
plays written for and performed by the New Greek play) worked as the open sky might in 
Pilgrim Players. bringing the audience to the right mood, and 


‘ oars the designer, Malcolm Pride, had shown 
The Hippolytus of Euripides admirable restraint in adapting his set to 
This hundredth production of the O.U.D.S.,_ them, avoiding all competing detail. The 
which took place in March, was a memorable masks and costumes were satisfactory, except 
experience, and those who, like myself, were the skittish and chilly ball-dress worn, or 
seeing Euripides’ great play for the first time, | sported, by Aphrodite. By a curious decision, 
had much to be grateful for. The use of | the two goddesses alone were unmasked: they 
masks, some felt, could only be justified by a sat aloft during the whole play, a constant 
large theatre and a formal buskined style; | reminder of the powers whose unjust ways to 
whereas here we had a small Gothic building men are the core of the tragedy. The acting 
and a colloquial style of speech. But to me it | was almost wholly adequate to the theme: the 
seemed that the masks provided just the Nurse was especially good, and the Messenger 
remoteness which is needed to make the — gave his wonderful story its full power. 


tragedy bearable, the strangeness which throws An exhibition to illustrate the seventy-one 
into relief the familiar lines of such a character years of the Society’s history was shown at the 
as the Nurse. It must be admitted, however, Ashmolean, and provided some fascinating 
that the words behind the mouthpiece were documents—among them the programme of a 
difficult to hear. 1925 Peer Gynt, with Robert Speaight as Peer, 


This is the first time that the O.U.D.S. and photographs of John Gielgud’s 1932 
has acted a Greek play in translation, and production of Romeo. That Twelfth Night should 
those who lamented the loss of Greek could at head the list of plays with eight productions 


least admire the skill of the version used is not surprising, but it is curious that the 
dramatically it was excellent, and “‘clever” is — Shrew comes third with five productions; that 
the only equivocal adjective I have heard Romeo has only been done twice, and Henry V 
from those who can judge its scholarship. It not at all. ANNE RIDLER 
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THE TWENTY-THIRD NATIONAL FESTIVAL FINAL 
SCALA THEATRE, LONDON 


Monday, 20th June 1955, at 6.15 p.m. 
Adjudicators: André van Gyseghem, T. C. Worsley and Adrianne Allen 


Prices: 12/6, 10/6, 7/6, 5/- and 3/6 from Box Office, Scala Theatre, Charlotte Street, London, W.|1 
from 6th June. Museum 5731 
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Hugh Quekett Ltd 


Publishers of one-act and full-length plays and NEW PLAYS 
QUARTERLY announce a 





New Address 
35 DOVER STREET, LONDON, W.I 


(near Green Park Station. Phone HYDe 1219) 
* 


NEW PLAYS QUARTERLY offers the following services for 
an annual subscription of £1. 


1. NEW PLAYS QUARTERLY. Three new one-act plays, a 
ten-minute playlet, and one new full-length play in each issue 
of 140 pages. Also in each issue, news and views about new 
plays and a “digest” of drama. Edited by John Bourne. 


SUPPLEMENT recording in detail EVERY new play from 
EVERY publisher. Saves searching through catalogues. 

3. FREE and POST-FREE Play Lending Service. Easy-to- 
order forms. No waiting. 


4. REGULAR NEWSLETTER with up-to-date information of 
the drama movement. 


tN 


ALL FOR £1 A YEAR 


(Subscription starts at any time.) Send for particulars. 
* 


NEW PLAYS QUARTERLY is the only journal in the world solely 
devoted to plays. Over 50 performances of plays from its columns in 
S.C.D.A. Festival 1955. Represented nine times in eight years in B.D.L, 
and S.C.D.A. Finals. 


HUGH QUEKETT LTD 
35 DOVER STREET, LONDON, W.| 
(Phone: HYDe Park 1219) 




















News from the West 

Murder in the Cathedral will be given nightly 
at 7.30 p.m. from July 10th to 17th in the 
Norman nave of Gloucester Cathedral in aid 
of the Appeal Fund. The producer is E. Martin 
Browne, who will also play Becket. He is 
assisted by Joseph Cox, the County Drama 
Adviser, and the cast is drawn from the whole 
county of Gloucestershire. The designer is 
Stella Mary Pearce, who staged the play at 
its first production. Tickets and further 
information from Hickie and Hickie, South- 
gate Street, Gloucester. 

Thirteen performances of the play, produced 
by Eric Salmon, will also be given in Ludlow 
Parish Church between July 13th and 23rd 
with music by the choirs of Hereford Cathedral 
and St. Michael’s College, Tenbury Wells. 

Cheltenham’s seventh Festival of Contem- 
porary Literature will take place on October 
3rd to 17th and this year ‘‘Cheltenham Prizes” 
of £75 and £50 are offered for two new plays 
for television. The judges will include repre- 
sentatives from the B.B.C. and the new 
Associated Broadcasting Company; both have 
options to produce the plays. Last year prizes 
were given for First Novels and the year 
before for Gloucestershire Poetry. For entry 
forms apply to Mr. G. Wilkinson, Cheltenham 
Literary Festival, Town Hall, Cheltenham. 

Since the Cheltenham Civic Playhouse 
opened ten years ago, two hundred and 


seventy-seven plays have been produced. Of 


these most were amateur, a few were profes- 
sional and some were given in short summer 
seasons by University groups. The theatre is 
primarily a home for regular performances by 
the stronger amateur groups in the neighbour- 
hood but on occasion it is used for Festivals 
and Competitions. The Playhouse is let to 
societies on a sharing basis; the Corporation 
retains 55 per cent. of the takings and provides 
the building lit, cleaned and heated, together 
with certain staff. The Societies take 45 per 
cent. and provide their own scenery (except 
basic scenery) and costumes. A loss of £300 
a year was originally budgeted for, but the 
figure is often less than this. The Playhouse 
attracts steadily increasing audiences and 
altogether has proved an undoubted success. 
Four companies will take part in the 1955 
season (July 21st to August 20th) of Torquay’s 
Open-Air Theatre which will be held as 
before at Torre Abbey. The opening produc- 
tion, Lost in the Stars by Maxwell Anderson, 
will be presented by the Torre Abbey Players 
a group drawn from societies in the area. 
Another local group, the Open Air Theatre 
Company, will give Venus Observed from August 
Ist to 5th. The Ingoldsby Players of London 
are to pay a visit from August 8th to 12th with 
Under the Sycamore Tree and in the final week, 
August 15th-20th, the Highbury Little 
Theatre Players of Sutton Coldfield give a 
play still to be chosen. 





Enterprise at the Tavistock 

Dr. Bronowski’s fine play The Face of Violence 
was given its first stage presentation by the 
Tavistock Repertory Company at the Tower 
Theatre, Canonbury, on March 18th. The 
Company must be congratulated on its discern- 
ment and its courage, for the play, originally 
written for the radio, is difficult to present on 
a small stage. It is an enquiry into the motives 
and manifestations of violence in modern 
society and an unstated plea for greater 
understanding. The hero, Mark, sets out to 
look for a man named Crump, the begetter 
of some half-forgotten enormity. After many 
bizarre and macabre encounters, he is forced 
to realise that the violence he has been seeking 
to revenge lies partly within himself. 

The play is written with a compassion and 
humanity rare in the theatre and its closing 
scenes are dramatic and moving. It was well 
acted by the Tavistock Company, and sensi- 
tively directed by Eva Holterman, but perhaps 
because of the slowness of the opening scenes 
and a certain lack of gathering momentum, 
the first half of the play lacked the impact it 
should have had on the audience. The excel- 
lent settings by Guy Sheppard were extremely 
helpful to the play and a shining example of 
what can be done with a small stage. 


Students at the Questors 

It is pleasant to report the presence on the 
B.D.L. Library staff of a young actress of much 
promise, Joan Keegan. She is a student at 
the Questors, Ealing, and I saw her there 
recently in a bill of one act plays. 

It was an enterprising programme, giving 
us two French plays in translations new to this 
country, and the world premiére of The Swan, 
by Ned Gethings, of the Questors’ own play- 
wrights’ group. 

This play proved itself stage-worthy by 
holding its audience throughout and providing 
all its actors with something to act. The parts 
of Fionna, the girl straining to stay in her 
girlhood, content if she may be allowed the 
freedom to commune with her dear pet swan, 
and of Jemmy, the young man eager to lift 
her over the threshold into womanhood, angry 
and bewildered at finding himself jealous of a 
bird, both offer opportunities for emotional 
acting which young Joan Keegan and Bryan 
Evans seized with verve. A fault in the play 
is a clumsy explanation, by a minor character, 
of Fionna’s psychological state. A more 
experienced playwright would have found a 
way to reveal this in the play itself. Through 
three-quarters of the lush Irish dialogue run 
hints that the swan is a symbol. Diligently 
seeking a poetic justification for Mr. Gething’s 
poetic prose, I can fancy I detect the theme, 
“He who would save his life shall lose it,’ 
but whether this theme was put there by the 
author or myself I do not know. 

A. L. Pattisson 








One-Act Plays 
HENRI GHEON 


translated by 


Sir Barry Jackson: 


THE FARCE OF 
THE DEVIL’S BRIDGE 


4 m., 1 w., | m. orf. 


2s. 9d. incl. postage 


Frank Sladen-Smith: 


THE WATERS 
OF LETHE 


4 m., 6 w. Now available in separate 
copies. 2s. 9d. incl. postage. 


J. GARNET MILLER LTD. 
54 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1 











Only 
One-acts 


Only 
the best 


International 
One-Act Play Theatre 


(One-Act Play Agents and Distributors) 


Larne Drama Festival, N. Ireland. In the One- 
act Section our plays got ALL THREE 
FIRST AWARDS. 

Open Award to Fisherwick D.S. with: FEAR 
NO MORE (6 m., 3 f.), 15th-century Italian 
Drama. 

Women’s Open to Larne Further Educ. D.S. 
with: QUEEN’S TOKEN (6 f.). Elizabethan 
by Norman Holland. 

Women’s Institute Section to Ballycarry W.1. 
with: SUNSET GLOW (II f.). Comedy by 
Eileen Russell. 


Send for our enlarged 12th Edition catalogue of 
500 well-chosen One-acts. 9d. post free. 
Synopses Bulletins (mixed or all-women casts) 
of latest acceptances, free on application. Fine 
new plays in from Wms. Dinner and Morum, 
T. B. Morris, Norman Holland, Wendy St. John 
Maule and many promising newcomers. Always 
something new each month. 


ALL PLAYS AVAILABLE ON HIRE 


254 ALEXANDRA PARK RD. 


LONDON, N.22 
1.0-A.P.T. 


The | 1.0-A.P.T. 








| 1.0-A.P.T. 











Sloane School Shakespeare 
Shakespeare’s great neglected play Troil ‘s 
and Cressida with its themes of disintegratio 
disruption, the futility of war and (forestallir 
Anouilh by several centuries) the failure 
romantic love, is one that has a_ peculi: 
significance for our time. The play is a difficu t 
one to interpret and present and it wis 
courageous of Sloane School to stage it. But 
well drilled though the boys of Sloane Schox | 
are, the play was for the most part beyon:! 
their scope. Its greatness flashed out only fi 
fully. ‘Troilus himself was played with remark 
able feeling and Ulysses had real dignity an 
command, marred to some extent by th 
unvarying slowness of his delivery. Agains 
the tradition of this school the female part 
were undertaken by the girls of Carlyl 
Grammar School, who valiantly fought «a 
losing battle with the difficulties of the play 
Mr. Guy Boas’s production achieved an 
excellent standard of vocal clarity, but the 
curious mixture of styles was disconcerting 
An odd selection of music, some scenes highly 
stylised, some in dumb show, together with 
numerous cuts did not help the audience fo 
grasp the play’s intention. D.F 


Half Century 
The Birstall Drama Society recently pro- 
duced their fiftieth play, Waters of the Moon. 


4 m™UQ S 


The Society, started in 1933, still has many of 


the same officials. All except two of the plays 


presented have been produced by members of 


the Society, who generally make their own 
scenery. Among their productions have been 
They Came to a City, The Sport of Kings, The 
Heiress, A Midsummer Night’s Dream and The 
Corn is Green. The Society not only remains 
solvent, but quite a large sum of money has 
been given to various charities. 


Rhyl Children’s Theatre Club 


This Club was started in February 1945. 
The first production, Snow White and the Seven 
Dwarfs, evoked great response from the young 
people of North Wales and so the Club grew. 
Four years ago, it got its own premises com- 
prising canteen, dressing rooms, stage with 
modern lighting and an auditorium with fifty 
tip-up seats. A list of productions shows the 
wide scope of the Club’s work. There are 
classes in all branches of stagecraft, theatre 
parties throughout the year, and a_ non- 
competitive festival of one-act plays chosen 
and produced by the members themselves. 
An exhibition of model theatres, stage cos- 
tumes, scenery and lighting, all by the 


members, is held each year. The running of 


the Club is vested in a management committee. 
The members (boys and girls aged nine to 
eighteen, with a good sprinkling of adults) 
annually elect their own committee, which 
sends suggestions and complaints to the 
management committee. The subscription is 
5s. for members of nine to twelve and 7s. 6d. 
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for twelve and upwards. A yearly grant is 
made by the local education authorities which 
is augmented by jumble sales, concerts, whist 
drives, etc., all profits being ploughed back 
into the Club. 


Success at Wanstead 

The Wanstead Players recently staged The 
Importance of Being Earnest with the “‘lost”’ 
scene. The play, originally written in four 
acts, was later condensed into three at the 
suggestion of George Alexander who thought 
it too long. In April when the group presented 
The Big Knife, Mr. Sam Wanamaker wrote an 
interpretation of the play, which was printed 
in the programme. Mr. Charles Morgan 
advised the Players on the production of The 
River Line (they gave the first amateur per- 
formance of this play) and also wrote a 
programme note. In April last year, after a 
week at the Royal Wanstead School, the 
group gave a Sunday performance of Winter 
Journey at Wyndham’s Theatre. 


The Australian Scene 

Our recent disastrous floods, which stirred 
the Government and people of Great Britain 
to make their munificent gift to relief funds, 
must have left a picture in their minds of New 
South Wales as a waste of waters. But, for all 
the devastation caused, floods quickly dry up. 
All the same, it was rather surprising to hear 
that, in one of the worst-hit towns, a notice 
in the streets now asks motorists to drive 
slowly so as not to stir up dust! 

We in the League office watched the flood 
maps with a small personal concern added to 
the universal distress over loss of life and 
property. For, as the names came over the 
air—Muswellbrook, Maitland, ‘Tamworth, 
Narrabri, Gunnedah, Boggabri, then south to 
Dubborand Nyngan, and north to Moree, 
Inverell and Goondiwindi—we could not but 
remember that these are among the places to 
which we send parcels of books, and wonder 
whether portions of our Library might be 
among the flotsam. And when later on 
cyclones began careering up and down the 
Queensland coast, we listened anxiously for 
other names on our mailing list, and imagined 
the storm-winds that the Maryborough 
Players, for instance, might be having to 
endure. 

The gallantry with which country people 
face and overcome natural hazards is food for 
national pride. During the recurrent floods 
of 1952 when most of Forbes was under water, 
the producer of the local Society, with her 
cast marooned here and there, used to collect 
them for rehearsals in a jeep. We never 
expected them to get down to Sydney for the 
Festival, but they did. We are now waiting to 
hear from Singleton, which sent down the 
winner from its Regional Festival to take part 
in ours last year, whether they will be able to 
stage their Festival again in May. 

















ONE 
EVANS &cr PLAYS 
(Any title 1/6 net. Postage 2d. ex.) 
THE BESPOKE OVERCOAT 
4m. Wolf Mankowitz 
DRUMS OF DELIVERANCE 
4m., 3f. Aubrey Feist 
WEDDING REFLECTION 
6m., 6 f. James Hesketh 


THE PETITION 
4m., 3f., | boy Margot Bryant 


CHEERS FOR MISS VALENTINE 
10f. Elizabeth Milne 


AMONG THOSE PRESENT 


3m., 4f. Aubrey Feist 
Poor Miss PARFITT 
Im., 5f. Dorothy Wright 
GERANIUM 
2m., 3f. Arnold Ridley 


THE DEVIL’S FOURPOSTER 


2m., 4f. Aubrey Feist 
ENGLISH FLUMMERY 
2mm... 3f. G. F. Palmer 


BETTER OFF DEAD 
4f. Harold Brooke and 
K. Bannerman 
THE RETURN 
Arnold Ridley 
FATHER CHRISTMAS 
AND THE DUCHESS 
Harold Brooke and 
K. Bannerman 


hm... 2£. 


Im., 5f. 


and by Pamela Hansford Johnson 
and C. P. Snow. 


Her Best Foot FORWARD i. 
THE PIGEON WITH THE 

SILVER Foot 2m., 4f. 
FAMILY PARTY 6f. 


THE SUPPER DANCE Im., 4f. 
To MurpDer Mrs. MortiMer-_Im., 4f. 
SPARE THE Rop Im., 5f. 


Full list free on application to 


EVANS BROTHERS 


MONTAGUE House, RUSSELL 
SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1. 
Phone: MUSeum 8521 
Grams: Byronitic, Westcent, London. 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS 























For next season 


PITFALL 


BY FALKLAND L. CARY 


Drama. 3 m., 4 w. 1 int. set. 


Broadcast Midland and North Regional, B.B.C. 
Runner-up in ‘‘Amateur Stage’’ Play Competition 


“Intriguing murder story with plenty of suspense.’’— Yorkshire Post. 

“The simple plot of this ‘whodunit’ is its strength and it shows not only how a slight 

deviation from truth and right conduct can lead a man into terrible danger but also 

how circumstantial evidence can easily lead to the final and irrevocable injustice.” 
—Amateur Stage 

“The story builds up admirably to a dramatic climax.’’-—Hastings Evening Argus. 


Reading copies available on 10 days’ loan on receipt of 6d. stamp. 


Performing fees: 3 guineas. Acting edition: price 4s. (plus 2d. postage) from 


STACEY PUBLICATIONS, 57 CHURCH HILL, LONDON, N.21 























WILFRED MASSEY’S NEW FULL-LENGTH COMEDY 


“PRICE OF FAME” 


4 m., 5 w., 1 set. Fee £3/3/- 
will shortly be published by Samuel French Ltd. 


By the same author (3 acts, single sets): 


SUCH THINGS HAPPEN. Comedy-Thriller. 5 m., 5 w. 

THE FEMININE TOUCH. Comedy 3 m., 6 w. 

JOHN MARLOW’S PROFESSION. Thriller. 4 m., 5 w. 

ISN’T LIFE DULL? Comedy. 3 m., 6 w. (or 4 m., 5 w.) 

LEAP IN THE DARK. Comedy-Thriller. 4m., 7 w. 

THE TWO MISS HEMINGWAYS. Comedy-Thriller. 2 m., 8 w. 
FEE: 


On sliding-scale, from £1/1/- to £4/4 


ACTING EDITIONS: 
3/6 (postage 3d. extra) or on 14 days’ reading-loan, three titles for 5d. stamps, from— 














welvilfred Massey 
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Western Australia has begun the year well 
with its annual Festival at) Perth, which 
included two operas one with an Adclaide 
producer and a cast from the Eastern States 
and the other whose composer is of Dutch 
origin. and whose production and chorco- 
graphy were by New Australians. The plays 
in the programme were Maxwell Anderson's 
historical pageant, Afary Queen of Scots, by the 
Company of Four, and Perth Repertory’s 
presentation of The Ladys Not For Burning. 
The Ralph Richardson season of ‘Terence 
Rattigan plays is now well under way in 
Perth. For the opening night both the author 
and the Executive Officer of the Australian 
Elizabethan Theatre Trust were present. 

Mr. Hugh Hunt has had a strenuous time 
since his arrival ten weeks ago to take up his 
appointment with the Trust. As well as 
shuttling back and forth between Sydney and 
Melbourne, he has visited Brisbane, where he 
met representatives of its Little Theatres and 
discussed a plan by which they might secure a 
theatre for use in common. In Sydney, which 
of all Australian capital cities has the most 
acute theatrical housing problem, the ‘Trust 
has taken a lease of the old Newtown Majestic 
near the University which will be opened, 
after renovation, in time to have as its iirst 
players the Ralph Richardson Company. 
The Theatre has been renamed Elizabethan, 
and will be available to other companies 
(including those hitherto amateur, providing 
they can meet professional costs). 

Mr. John Sumner, who came out from 
England three years ago to be manager and 
producer at Melbourne University’s Union 
Theatre, where he established the only profes- 
sional Repertory currently functioning in this 
country, has been appointed manager of the 
Elizabethan and will come to Sydney when 
his present contract is terminated. 

The Sydney City Council appears to be 
giving favourable consideration to a proposal 
for a Children’s Theatre on the site of the 
Open Air Theatre in Phillip Park. 

Our most notherly affiliated group is at Lae 
in New Guinea. 


Notre: Non-Australian readers might find it 
illuminating to turn to their atlases and mark the 
scale of distance. E. M. TiLpesiey 





REPERTORY ENTERPRISE 


Some of the plays given their first production during 
the first quarter of 1955, compiled from material 
made available by Spotlight Casting Directory. 








Brisrot Old Vic. Image in the Sun, by Howard 
Clewes. Hotel garden, Algiers. 2 f., 9 m. 

Cotwyn Bay Repertory Theatre. Tax on 
Marriage, by Charles Hatton. Comedy. 
+ f., 2 m. Four Men and Mary, by Douglas 
Hayes. Sentimental Comedy, set in 
bachelor establishment. 2 f., 4 m. 

HarroGate. White Rose Players. Gentlemen at 





Arms, by John Barry ‘Thomas. General's 
office in Army H.Q. of European country. 
1 f.,5 m. Poison for the Lady, by Eric Gilliland 
and Sam Mckill. House in Donegal. 
4f.. 3 m. Personal Enemy, by John Osborne 
and Anthony Creighton. Soldier refuses 
repatriation alter indoctrination. 3 f., 6 m. 
Diary of a Star, by James Liggat. Comedy. 
The suppressing of an elderly actress's 
reminiscences. 4 f., 5 m. 

Pertue Repertory Company. /feather on Fire, 
by Moray McLaren. Nineteenth century 
Edinburgh. 3 f.. 8 m. 

PereRBOROUGH. Court Players. Jackie, by 
Walter Wingham. Comedy of skeleton-in- 
the-cupboard. 4 f., 4m. ~ 

RicumMonp Repertory Theatre. Treble Trouble, 
by Heather McIntyre. Comedy of football 
pool. 6 £., 6m. , 

SrrRaAtFORD, E. Theatre Workshop. The Other 
Animals, by Ewan MacColl. 5 f£., 10 m. 
WortninG Theatre Co. The Humming Bird, by 

Doris Hall. 3 f.. 2 m. 





COSTUMES 
12/6 a week 


e 10 DIAL LANE 
oan DOWNEND, GLOS. 
Tel. BRISTOL 52656 








LAND OF 
OPPORTUNITY 


(Three-Act Play) 
by 
H. G. MACLAURIN 
(5 Mein, 6 Women, | Set) 


Performances of Plays by this successful Playwright 
have been produced throughout the British Isles, 
also in Bermuda and Australia. One of his Plays 
was broadcast from Sydney, Australia. 
Over 700 Productions. 


LAND OF OPPORTUNITY, which is of 
topical interest, has become very 
popular, and the demand for it has 
exceeded expectations. It has been a 
great success with Church Dramatic 
Societies, and there have been full 
houses everywhere and it hasn’t let a 
single Society down. 

“Ie is a charming Play, with plenty of Comedy, 
moments of drama, all mixed with romance. It 
has an interesting group of characters, which 


provide excellent opportunities for all the 
members of the cast." (Gainsborough News). 


Copies on Approval 
Apply the Secretary: 
YORKSHIRE PLAY BUREAU 
20 Bank Street, Sheffield, | 




















MABEL and DENIS 
CONSTANDUROS 


New All-Women One-Act Comedies 
“A NEST OF SAUCEPANS’”’ 
(5 characters) 

“TAKING THE CHAIR’’ 

(6 characters) 

Both plays one vol. Is. 8d. post paid 
Ready end July 
SAMUEL FRENCH LTD. 

26 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, W.C.2 





PLAYS FOR WOMEN 


published by 
The National Union of Townswomen’s Guilds 
2 Cromwell Place, London, S.W.7 


THE SACRED DEN. Delightful, amusing one- 
Is. 6 


act about Trollope family. 6 w. d. 
SHADOWS WALK SOFTLY. Modern and 
costume one-act. 9 w. Is. 6d. 


THIS ENGLAND. Sketch dealing with pre- 
servation of countryside; outdoor or indoor 
performance. 3 w. Is. 
WITH THIS SWORD. Full-length modern 
masque (mime, music and narration). - 30 
upwards, adaptable. is. 6d. 
(Postage: One-act plays, 7 each; WITH" THIS 
SWORD, 4d.) 








A 
CLEMENCE DANE PRIZEWINNER 


“DEAREST CHARLOTTE” 


A Play in One Act 
By CLAUDE Du GRIVEL 
8 Women Simple Costumes 
Can be played in curtains 
S.A.E. for specimen copy 2/- 
From: MISS DU GRIVEL, 
Little Dawyck, Battle, Sussex 








ONE-ACT PLAYS 


by Dr. LILIANE CLOPET 


THE LONG NIGHT. An emotional drama of 
the times. 

THE CRYPT. Brilliant Cupwinner. 

JULIE DESTIN. Thrilling, colourful. 

All the above for 5 w., 2 m. Is. 8d. post paid. 

THE BROWN TEAPOT. Cottage drama for 
4w. Is. 8d. post paid. 

NEEDLES AND PINS. For7 w. Is. 8d. post paid. 

THREE PLAYS FOR CHILDREN. In one 
volume, with diagrams. 2s. 2d. post paid. 

DICKORY DOCK. Gripping drama for 4 w., | m. 

Is. 8d. post paid. 


Copies from the Publisher, 
LARKS’ RISE, ST. MELLONS, CARDIFF 











“Quite the most popular Christmas play with Repertories and Amateurs”’ 


“BUT ONCE A YEAR” 


by FALKLAND L. CARY 


(6 f., 4 m., | set) 


“This delightful Christmas cocktail—full of good things.’’—Yorkshire Post. 
“Rarely have we spent a more happy evening—this charming mixture of farce, fantasy, 


wit and sentiment.’’—East Kent Mercury. 


Just Published 


“THE OWNER OF REDFIELDS’’ 




















A Drama for Nine Women, in one set. 
“A really excellent all-women drama.” 
4s. 3d. (post free). Messrs. Samuel French Ltd. 
IN SCRIPT FORM ONLY 


“THE OWNER OF REDFIELDS’’ 


(The Repertory edition for 5 f. and 4 m.) 
“A tense, exciting story—with plenty of excellent humour.’’—The Stage. 


“LIVE AND LET LOVE’”’ 


A new Three-Act Comedy for Nine Women, in one set. 
“Chuckles and full-throated laughter. Original and refreshing. That rare thing, a 
really funny all-women play.’’—Aldershot News. 
Reading copies of all four plays on loan on application ONLY TO 
Falkland L. Cary, Hallands, Fleet, Hants, 
with 6d. each in stamps for the published plays, or |/— each for those in script form. 
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EVANS 


MURDER MISTAKEN 


2m., 4f. Janet Green 
WHO IS SYLVIA? 
6m., 7f. (or less) Terence Rattigan 


TO DOROTHY, A SON 


5m., 3f. (or less) Roger Mac Dougall 


WE MUST KILL TONI 


3m., 2f. lan Stuart Black 
THE NEST EGG 
5m., 3f. Harold Brooke and 


Kay Bannerman 


A WOMAN OF NO 
IMPORTANCE 
(arr. Paul Dehn) 


8m., 7f. Oscar Wilde 


JINNY MORGAN 
5m., 4f. Howard Spring 


BEGGAR MY NEIGHBOUR 
4m., 4f. Arnold Ridley 


FIT FOR HEROES 
4m., 3f. Harold Brooke and 
Kay Bannerman 


THE MARTINS’ NEST 
5m., 2f., 1 boy Joan Morgan 


DARK SUMMER 


Im., 4f. Wynyard Browne 
CRANFORD 
2m., Of. arr. Martyn Coleman 









PLAYS 


THE HOLLY AND THE IVY 


4m., 4f. Wynyard Browne 
THE SAME SKY 
4m., 4f., 2 boys Yvonne Mitchell 


TREASURE ON PELICAN 
6m., 3f. J. B. Priestley 


FOOL’S PARADISE 
7m., 3f. Hugh Ross Williamson 


DOCTOR MORELLE 
6m., 3f. Ernest Dudley and 
Arthur Watkyn 


THE NOBLE SPANIARD 


4m., 5f. W. Somerset Maugham 


THE MAN IN GREY 


4m., 3f., 1 juv. arr. Charles and Toy 


CORINTH HOUSE 


Im., 6f. Pamela Hansford Johnson 
MACADAM AND EVE 
3m., 3f. Roger Mac Dougall 


SWEETHEARTS AND WIVES 
6m., 5f. and extras G. and M. 
Hack forth-Jones 


A CRADLE OF WILLOW 
(4/6) 


7m., 3f. and extras Dorothy Wright 


NORTHANGER ABBEY 
(6/-) 


7m., 6f. and extras arr. Thea Holme 


WOMEN OF TWILIGHT, I1f., Sy/via Rayman. 


Single Copies 5|— except where otherwise stated. Postage 4d. extra. 


Interleaved producer’s copies, price 10s. 6d., 


available direct from the publishers only. 


Complete list of full-length and one-act plays available free on application. 


EVANS BROTHERS LIMITED 


MONTAGUE HOUSE, RUSSELL SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1 


Telegrams: BYRONITIC WESTCENT, LONDON _ Telephone: MUSEUM 8521 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS 
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PLAYS 
Full-Length 
THE WISE CHILDREN 


By Ivan Butler. Family Drama. 4 m., 5 w. 
Winning play in “Amateur Stage” Play 
Competition. 

“One of the most successful plays of the present 
season.”’- The Stage. 


THE LISTENING HILLS 
By Kate Lindsay. 6 m., 3 w. 

Also a Play Competition prizewinner. 
Charming play set in fell-farming country. 
“Well-constructed story . . . popular appeal.” 

The Stage. 


TRANQUIL HOUSE 
By Ivan Butler. 3 m., 7 w. 
Presented at the Strand Theatre, London. 
“Eminently actable."’ — Daily Telegraph. 
“A very good play."’.—News Chronicle. 


CUCKOO IN CONNEMARA 

By Kate Lindsay. Comedy. 5 m., 5 w. 
“The magical atmosphere of the Emerald Isle is 
captured ... a winner.” The Stage. 


NO MONUMENT FOR MARK 
By Kate Lindsay. Comedy. 4 m., 4 w. 
“Strong, well-constructed story, with firm 

characterisations and sparing dialogue.” 
—The Stage. 
All one interior set. 
Acting editions 4s. each, or send 6d. stamps for 
each play on 10 days’ reading loan. 
Fees: 3 gns. 


One-Act 
HAPPY THE BRIDE 


By George Taylor. Comedy. 1 m., 5 w. 
A wedding morning does not go quite according 
to plan. 
THE FOEMAN 
By Alida L. Richardson. 3 m., 2 w. 
Powerful drama of border feuds. 1700. 


PEACOCKS AND IVORY 
By T. B. Morris. 7 m., 7 w. 
Colourful drama of Solomon’s wives. 


APRIL AND SEPTEMBER 
By Wm. Dinner and Wm. Morum. 2 m., 3 w. 
Human story about an “Indian summer,” with 
an original twist. 


THE QUALITY OF MERCY 
By Wm. Dinner and Wm. Morum. I m., 2 w. 
Dramatic situation built around the issue of 
capital punishment. 


THE MARRIAGE NOOSE 


By Terence Newman. 6 m., 1 w. 
Fast-moving drama of the American Middle- 
West. 

Acting editions Is, 6d. each, or send 3d. stamps 
for each play on 10 days’ reading loan. 
ees: Ign. 


STACEY PUBLICATIONS, 
57 Church Hill, 
London, N.21 

















PLAYS 


BY 


PAXTON & HOILE 





“LOVE'S A LUXURY” 
“MERELY MURDER” 
“MAIDEN LADIES” 

“PAINTED SPARROWS” 





DEANE’S 


31 MUSEUM STREET, W.C.! 





























“DEANES” 
FOR 
PLAYS 


31 MUSEUM STREET 
LONDON W.C.1 


Tel: MUSeum 3183 
LANgham 7111 
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SMALL ADVERTISEMENTS 


(Rate 6d. word. Minimum 20 words) 





(OSTUMES for Plays, Musicals, Revues. Character 
and Period. M. & J. Luxton, 32 Kensington Park 
Road, Notting Hill Gate, W.11. Park 7912. 





OMEDY OR TRAGEDY, you still need costumes, 
and we suggest you write to AJAX, 44 Wilkinson 
Street, S.W.8. 








OR SALE. 180 red plush tip-up theatre seats in 
sections of five. Good condition. Apply: Manager, Park 
Hotel, Greenford Avenue, Hanwell, W.7. Ealing 0469. 
EATHERHEAD REPERTORY THEATRE, Surrey, 
and Interval ‘Theatre Club, London, W.1. Summer 
Schools of Drama. 6, 10 or 14 days July-Sept. Director: 
Marian Naylor. Fees +) ens. to 6 ens. Hostel accommoda- 
tion available. Practical acting courses covering all 
branches of Dramatic Art under professional staff. 


Mrs. P. Medd, Heathdene, Otford, Kent. 


Syllabuses from: 





HE STAGE YEAR BOOK 1955, Over 200 pages of 
articles and information, 24 art pages of production 





pictures for 10s. 6d. (post 6d. extra . The Stage, Dept. 
YB4, 19/21 ‘Tavistock Street, W.C 
RAMATIC SOCIETIES. The Irving Theatre, 
Leicester Square, cosy and central, seating 100, with 
fully equipped stage, may be hired for productions at 


very reasonable charges. 


MRS. JOLLY 





will type it for you. 26 
Charing Cross Rd., W.C.2. 
Tem. 5588. Fre. 8640. 


STAGE CURTAINS 


at reasonable hiring fees. 22 Orford Road, 
London, E.17. Telephone: Coppermill 1598. 











Pitlochry Festival Theatre 
FIFTH FESTIVAL SEASON. 
7th MAY till Ist OCTOBER 


Dandy Dick 
(Pinero) 


Lady from Edinburgh 
(Stuart and Rose) 
The Dashing White Sergeant 
(Gairdner and Pilcher) 

A Hundred Years Old Arms and the Man 


(Quintero) (Shaw) 
The Lass wi’ the Muckle Mou’ 
(Alex. Reid) 

Concerts - Art Exhibitions - Restaurant 


Send 5d. in Stamps for Complete Brochure 
SCOTLAND’S THEATRE IN THE HILLS 














A DIRECTORY OF 
DRAMA ADJUDICATORS 


Copies of the 1954-5 issue may be 
obtained by Festival Secretaries. Also 
copies of the Guild’s Quarterly Bulletin. 
Hon, Secretary: 
GUILD OF DRAMA ADJUDICATORS 
26 Bedford Square London, W.C.1 


Members of the Guild are not permitted to advertise 


























If your next production is to be a 3-Act 
Thriller— 


BE SURE YOU READ 


“Full Circle” 


by FRANK RENNIE 
| set, 4m., 4f. 
Just released for Amateur presentation 


after its successful run starring 


VALENTINE DYALL 


ALL ENQUIRIES TO: 
VINCENT SHAW 
MAGNET HOUSE, 21 DENMAN ST., 
LONDON, W.! GERrard 1135 


Reading copy sent on 14-day loan on 
receipt of 6d. postage. 


Also by Frank Rennie 
“WILL | DO?” 


for details see page 12 











LEONARD’S PLAYS 


FULL LENGTH PLAYS 
CRIMSON HARVEST 
by CECIL TAILBY 
FRENCH RELATIONS (5f. 5m.) 
by MARJORIE GRAY 
NEIGHBOUR'’S WIFE (3f. 4m.) 
by C. C. ALLINSON and C. G. EASTWOOD 
THE MALTING SPINNEY  (5f. 
by JOHN FREEMAN 7m.) 
ABBOTSBRIDGE SIDING (5 f. 
by A. J. BRADBURY 3m.) 
3/6 copy or on ap. 9d. copy 
Free Catalogue from: 
Dept. LE/DL, 123 Heythorp om. Southfields, 
London, S.W.1 


(4f. 5m.) 











FOR YOUR NEXT PRODUCTION 





The All-Women Full-Length Play 


“WHO IS SYLVIA?” 
By GILBERT BROOKFIELD 
“This play is a MUST for all-women groups.” 


Acting Edition 3/6 each post paid 
Copy on reading loan, 6d. from: 
STAGECRAFT PUBLICATIONS 
BCM/STAGECRAFT, LONDON, W.C.! 




















THE CANTERBURY FESTIVAL 1955 


JULY 25—AUGUST 5 





July 25 for One Week 


at the Marlowe Theatre 


THE BEGGAR’S OPERA (uy-Austin) 


Directed by WARREN JENKINS. Music undér the direction of EDRED WRIGHT. 
Settings by Gilliar’ Armitage 





July 30th in Canterbury Cathedral 
MASS IN B MINOR (Bach) 


Festival Choir and Orchestra 
Conducted by Douglas Hopkins 


August I-5 in the Marlowe Theatre 
THE OLD STAGERS—1!04th Season 
Home and Beauty (Maugham) 
Grand National Night (Christie) 
Man of Destiny (Shaw) and the Epilogue 


Full details from the Festival Manager, Marlowe Theatre, Canterbury. 
BOOKING FROM JULY 4th 








CENTRAL SCHOOL 
of 
SPEECH AND DRAMA 


(The Central School of Speech Training 
& Dramatic Art, Inc.) 


ROYAL ALBERT HALL, LONDON, 
S.W.7 


Recognised by the Ministry of Education 


President: 
THE VISCOUNT ESHER, G.B.E. 
Principal: 
GWYNNETH THURBURN 


(1) Course of Training for Teachers of 
Speech and Drama (Teachers’ Diploma 


accepted by the Ministry of Education 
as conferring Qualified Teacher Status). 


(2) Course of Training in Speech Therapy. 
(3) Course of Training for the Stage: 
(a) Acting; 
(b) Stage Management. 


Prospectus and information about 
entrance tests from the Registrar 


-WEST RIDING COUNTY COUNCIL 
BRETTON HALL 
TratninG CoLtLeGe FoR TEACHERS OF Music, AR1 
AND DRAMA 

TWO-YEAR Course of initial training for 

intending teachers (men and women) who wish 
to make their particular contribution to a school 
through the teac hing of Drama will be held at Bretton 


Hall commencing in September, 1955. Students will 
be prepared for work in secondary schools and will 
include in the course, as principal studies, English, 


Drama and Movement Education. All students will 
also be expected to take part in the general training 
in the Arts provided by the College. 

Further particulars can be obtained from: The 
Principal, Bretton Hall, Bretton, Nr. Wakefield, 
Yorkshire. 




















HUNTINGTON HOUSE SCHOOL 


(Incorporating THE TUDOR ACADEMY OF ARTS) 
HINDHEAD, SURREY Tel. 495 
Principal: Miss E. R. Lipweii 

UNTINGTON” occupies one of the finest 
positions in the country with 40 acres of 
grounds, excellent playing fields, usual games. 

The general aim of the School is to give a wide 
and sound education. The Seniors are prepared for 
the Oxford General Certificate of Education at all 
levels and University Entrance if desired. There are 
special facilities for Languages. Full comprehensive 
Training is given for girls from 10 to 18 years in all 
branches of Drama and Stage Technique, Verse 
Speaking, Singing, Ballet and Fencing. All recognised 
Examinations. Four Scholarships are awarded each 
year, 2 Drama, | Ballet, 1 Music. 

Illustrated prospectus from the Secretary. 




















The New Era Academy of Drama and Music 
17 CAVENDISH SQUARE, W.!| (London) Ltd Telephone: Langham 1320 


Patrons: Maurice Codner, R.P.s.; Frank O. Salisbury, C.v.0., LL.D., R.., R.P.S.; 
Augustus John, 0.M.; Flora Robson, C.B.E.; Dame Sybil Thorndike, D.B.e., HON.LL. D.; 


Claire Luce; D. G. 


. Hall, M.A., D.LITT.; Cecil Hunt. 


STAGE TRAINING COURSE—Evening Classes 
INDIVIDUAL STAGE TRAINING—Private Lessons 


VOICE PRODUCTION—Private Lessons 
RECORDING AND MICROPHONE TECHNIQUE—A Speciality 


PUBLIC EXAMINATIONS IN SPEECH AND DRAMA (Bronze, Silver and Gold Medal awards) 
(held in London and in 60 Provincial Centres) 
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THE OXFORD 
PLAYHOUSE SCHOOL 
OF THEATRE 
Comprehensive stage training in the 
environment of a famous Repertory 
rheatre. 

@ Fully Qualified Staff 
@ Professional Producers 
@ Recognised Acting Certificate 


A strictly limited number of students 
ensures detailed individual attention. 
Excellent acting opportunities in addi- 
tion to the School activities. 
Private coaching available for Auditions 
and Examinations, etc. 
For full particulars apply: 
The Secretary, 
28 Wellington Square 
OXFORD 


Tel.: Oxford 57085 








BIRMINGHAM 


THEATRE SCHOOL 


48 Holloway Head, Birmingham, 1 
Telephone: MID 3300 


Patrons: 

LorD BENNETT OF EDGBASTON and LADY BENNETT 
H. J. BARLOW CECILY BYRNE 
Sir Lewis CASSON, M.C., and 
DAME SyBIL THORNDIKE, LL.D. 

Mrs. MELVYN DOUGLAS (U.S.A.) 

Sirk BARRY JACKSON, M.A., LL.D., D.LITT. 
ANTHONY JOHN, W. A. DosBson, EMILE LITTLER 
PHYLLIS NEILSON-TERRY, F.R.A.M. 

DEREK SALBERG PAUL SCOFIELD 
BasiL THOMAS ARTHUR WHATMORE 


This year, students have been engaged at the 
Birmingham Repertory Theatre, the Grand 
Theatre, Wolverhampton, the Scottish Arts 
Theatre and repertory theatres in Sheffield, 
Colchester and Coventry, The Alexandra Theatre, 
Birmingham as well as with the B.B.C. 


Students are also ‘‘on call” to many Midland 
Theatres. 


DAY AND EVENING COURSES 
Principal: MARY RICHARDS 


























THE ROYAL SCOTTISH ACADEMY OF MUSIC | 
COLLEGE OF DRAMATIC ART 


(Recognised by the Scottish Education Department as a 
Central Institution) 





Patron: 
Her Majesty Queen EvizasetH THE QueEN MOTHER 
Principa! : 
Henry HAVERGAL 
M.A. (Oxon.), B.Mus. (Edin.) 
Hon. R.A.M. 


Full-Time Professional & Teachers’ Course 


The curriculum includes classes in: Acting, Production, 
Voice Production, Diction, Phonetics, Verse and Choral 
Speaking, Mime, Improvisation, Fencing, Dancing, 
Singing, Broadcasting, Make-up, Stage Management, 
Scenic Design and Construction, Property-making, etc. 

The University of Glasgow provides a special course for 
students of the College which includes lectures on Poetics, 
Dramatic Theory and the History of Drama and 
Theatrical Representation. 

The Citizens’ Theatre gives valuable professional help. 
Teacher students are given opportunities of teaching under 
supervision in their Third Year. On the satisfactory 
conclusion of this course, students may be presented for 
the following awards: — 

DIPLOMA in DRAMATIC ART 
DIPLOMA in SPEECH and DRAMA 
CERTIFICATE in DRAMATIC STUDIES 
(awarded by the University) 
The Session consists of three terms, each of 12 weeks. 


Director : 
COLIN CHANDLER 


Prospectus and particulars from John B. Morrison, 
Secietary, St. George’s Place, Glasgow, C.2. 











NORTHERN 
THEATRE SCHOOL 


Registered Office: 
26 Chapel Street, Bradford 
Telephone: 21390 


* 


Presidents: 


J. B. PRIESTLEY 
TYRONE GUTHRIE 


Patrons: 
SIR LEWIS CASSON 
J. ARTHUR RANK 
MICHAEL MacOWAN 
DAME EDITH EVANS 
* 
Director: ESME CHURCH 
Art Director: MOLLY McARTHUR 


Assistant Director: JEAN SUGDEN 
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THE LONDON ACADEMY 
of 


MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART 


PRINCIPAL : MICHAEL MACOWAN 
TWO-YEAR ACTING COURSE 
COMMENCING IN SEPTEMBER EACH YEAR 


The course is founded upon practical experience of the demands made upon the actor by 
the theatre of to-day, and is planned as an integrated pattern of training for the develop- 
ment of the students’ highest potentialities, both as actors and individuals. To permit the 
high degree of individual attention which this demands the total number of students is 
limited to sixty. 


AUDITIONS FOR 1955 WILL BE HELD IN JULY 


MEN WHO HAVE COMPLETED NATIONAL SERVICE MAY BE CONSIDERED 
FOR SCHOLARSHIPS 


For Prospectus giving full details of Curriculum and Teaching Methods, apply to: 


THE SECRETARY, TOWER HOUSE, CROMWELL ROAD, S.W.5 
FREmantle 9883 











THE ROSE BRUFORD TRAINING COLLEGE 
OF SPEECH AND DRAMA 


( Diploma accepted by the Ministry of Education for Qualified Teacher Status) 


The College offers training for both teaching and the Stage. Tuition is given by a staff 
of Specialists and includes much practical work in costume and property making, stage- 
management, lighting, etc., and also instruction in Radio work. There is a well-equipped 
Barn Theatre in the park grounds, 


Three-Year Specialist 
Teachers’ Course 
including 
Stage Course 
. 
One-Year Course for 


Qualified Teachers 
(Students eligible for Grant Aid) 


A few Scholarships are offered 
for men and women. 


Students accepted from 17 yrs. of age. 





LAMORBEY PARK - SIDCUP - KENT - - 
(Thirty minutes by train from London) Write for Prospectus to The Registrar 
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BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE 


THE TRAINING DEPARTMENT 


GUILDHALL SCHOOL 


of MUSIC and DRAMA || _ RESIDENTIAL 
(Pade i 880 by the Craton of Lande SUMMER SCHOOL 


| VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, LONDON, E.C.4 





> PRINCIPAL: at 
, EDRIC CUNDELL, c.3.8., HON. R.A.M., F.G.5.M. 
FULL-TIME EDUCATION IN MUSIC H 
ition WN Sct OR PART-TIME Bishop Otter College 
2 ae > ripe apemgecarcea ie CHICHESTER 
is peaking and of FS oy ee ogee peer mong to private 
ins' there are 
sone, which for: the oe " en Sa ‘ July 29th to August 13th 1955 
Microphone a etc, The School remains open 
in the evening for those requiring part-time tuition. COURSES FOR PRODUCERS 
The Ministry of Ed knowledges the Three 
Years’ Speech and Drama Teachers’ Course te AND ACTORS 
to Ta Diploma le (A. eon 
» tor » en 
“ 2 ae oe ght —* Scale PROSPECTUS NOW READY 
The — may be e serene, post free, from the Enquiries to: Training 
— Secretary, John Tooley, M. 9 Fitzroy Square, London, W.! 











| ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC 
Marylebone Road, London, N.W.1 


Instituted 1822. Inc. by Royal Charter 1830. 


WEBBER-DOUGLAS SCHOOL 


Patrons: HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, OF SINGING AND 

HER MAJESTY QUEEN ELIZABETH THE | | DRAMATIC ART LTD 
sitar hy obra (Recognised by the Ministry of Education) 

H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF GLOUCESTER Principal: W. JOHNSTONE-DOUGLAS 


Principal: SIR REGINALD eae” 
M.A., D.Mus.(Oxon), Hon.R.A.M., F.R.C.M 








Warden 
MYERS FOGGIN, FRAM., Hon.R.C.M. 


Speech and Drama Teachers’ Course |FULL DRAMATIC TRAINING 


This is a full-time course of three years’ duration 
for men and women, leading to the award of the 


R.A.M, Teachers’ Diploma (Speech and Drama) PRIVATE SINGING LESSONS 
which is accepted by the Ministry of Education 
for Qualified Teacher Status STUDENTS ACCEPTED 
as —. — noe and 
classes lectures in Acting; oral Speech; 
Deacing; Praia, acoso of Costume, Drama; JAN., MAY, SEPT. 
acid a eatre; Improvisation ; icro- 
pions Technique; Make-up; Mime; Phonetics; SCHOLARSHIPS for MEN 
y Production; Principles of Teaching, 
Seeag-m 14 ~_— Sees: Remedial Speech; DIPLOMA AT END OF TWO-YEAR 
-telling ; Verse-speaking; COURSE 


re an! ogg ritten English. Arrange- 
ments are made for students to teach in schools, 
under supervision. 


L.R.A.M. Diploma 
Examinations for the Diploma in Speech and For Prospectus apply Secretary 


Drama and Mime are held during the Easter, 
Summer and Christmas vacations. CLAREVILLE STREET, LONDON, S.W.7 


PROSPECTUSES, SYLLABUSES and in- 
eal formation from L. GURNEY PARROTT, (FREemantle 2958) 
Hon. FR R.A.M., Secretary. 



































YOU CAN’T BEAT 


FURSE 


SLIDER DIMMERS 


for 
Trouble-free operation 


@ No lifting of wires due to heat. 
@ Self-aligning spring-loaded brushgear. 


@ Common fixing centres on 300-watt 
to 1800-watt sizes. 


@ Insulation tested to 2000 volts. 


@ Slot for operating slide protected 
100% safety. 


AND ALL AT A REASONABLE PRICE ! 





Please write for Prices and Literature 


We are actual manufacturers of all Stage Lighting and 
Control Equipment and invite enquiries. 


W. J. FURSE & CO., LIMITED 
69 TRAFFIC STREET (Tel.: 88213—7 lines), NOTTINGHAM . 
LONDON’ 9 CARTERET STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W.1. 20 MOUNT STREET, MANCHESTER 





PUBLISHED BY THE BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE, 9 FITZROY SQUARE, LONDON, W.! and 
PRINTED BY THOMAS KNIGHT & CO. LTD., THE CLOCK HOUSE PRESS, 
HODDESDON HERTS. 












